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TT: insane struggle in Dublin has developed 
this week in a manner which should place 
the authority of the Provisional Government, 
at last, on an unassailable foundation. All that the 
rebels have really succeeded in doing is to demonstrate 
once more the enormous damage that can be caused 
by a few desperate men, well-entrenched in the heart 
of a modern city. We learned something of that 
lesson in the Sidney Street affair in London many years 
ago, but it has been left to Irishmen to develop its 
full possibilities. Half Sackville Street has been laid 
in ruins, and when the final surrender came the number 
of prisoners amounted to less than a score—with 
scarcely a wound amongst them. Such fighting it 
seems is terribly destructive, but not at all dangerous ; 
and when, as in the present case, the besieged can 
count, in the last resort, upon receiving the most 
chivalrous treatment from the besiegers, the conditions 
become almost ideal from the point of view of the Die- 
hard minority. Never was glory so cheaply earned. 
But it is not very certain after all that it is glory. The 
Irish public seems to have estimated the situation very 
justly and to be not at all inclined to award the martyr’s 
crown even to those few who have died for the Repub 

lican shibboleth—still less to the leaders who have 
escaped with whole skins. 

* * * 


As far as Dublin is concerned the rebellion is now 
practically at an end and sober estimates of the amount 
of damage done in the course of the week’s fighting 
are not likely to enhance the popularity or prestige 
of the Valera faction. The Provisional Government 
at any rate has found its feet. It has paid the price 
of authority, and it is impossible, whatever damage 











has been done, to say that the price has been too high. 
We can now look forward with a reasonable degree of 
confidence to a comparatively early re-establishment 
of something like law and order in Southern Ireland. 
The nation, most happily, has rallied to the Government, 
and the “ National Army” has proved that it is a 
real force which can be relied upon to exhibit courage 
and determination in the most difficult and exacting 
of all types of fighting. For some weeks to come there 
may be trouble in the provinces, but if the Provisional 
Government’s mobilisation of the Volunteers and 
appeal for new recruits are as successful as we may 
expect, the end should not be very far off. A 
‘* nationalist” movement which has no nation behind 
it is surely the most forlorn of all forlorn hopes. 
* * * 


Democratic Germany, stung into anger by the murder 
of Rathenau and the arrogance of the monarchists, is 
“letting itself go.’ While the Reichstag has been 
hurrying through anti-sedition Bills, the working 
classes, officially in their Trade Union or Socialist 
organisations or in unofficial mobs, have been demon- 
strating, attacking the offices, shops or houses of anti- 
Republicans, destroying memorials of the old régime 
such as statues of Bismarck and Moltke, and here and 
there even engaging in bloodshed. The fall of the mark, 
several large industrial disputes—notably the Berlin 
printers’ strike—and the attempt on Maximilian Harden’s 
life, have added to the general confusion. Serious as 
the situation is, however, we do not believe there is any 
reason for alarmist views. The ferment was inevitable 
and the popular outbreak, though it has resulted in some 
things being done that ought not to have been done, 
has given a salutary proof of the Republicans’ temper. 
The reaction is still rampant in certain centres—in Munich 
“‘ King Rupprecht ” can be cheered and the Republican 
flag spat upon in public—but it is not likely to try a 
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fall with the democracy at present. One of the most 
encouraging effects of the crisis is that it has drawn the 
Majority Socialists and the Independents together. 
It now appears practically certain that the Independents 
will join the Government, in which case Dr. Wirth 
will have a clear majority in the Reichstag over all the 
parties of the Right. It is discouraging, on the other 
hand, to see how little official France has learned in 
the last fortnight. The proposal to admit Germany 
to the League of Nations, we are told, is considered 
“inopportune”’ in view of all that has happened. 
We should have thought that there could have been 
no better opportunity for strengthening the hands of 
the democracy in Germany against its enemies, who 
are also France’s real enemies. But the French Govern- 
ment, it seems, is no respecter of persons in Germany ; 
every Teuton is a congenital liar and assassin. This 
simple creed may satisfy the souls of the French poli- 
ticians, but it will not help them to get their reparations. 
* * * 

A Commission of the League of Nations has again 
been discussing disarmament. The subject is not a 
very popular one in the present state of the world, but 
it is, nevertheless, proper that the League should keep 
hammering at it. The main proposal put before the 
Commission was Lord Esher’s scheme for an all-round 
reduction of European armies on a fixed proportional 
basis. This is complemented by another scheme of 
Lord Robert Cecil's, under which a general defensive 
alliance would be concluded among the continental] 
nations, each undertaking to come to the assistance of 
any other that was attacked. These two schemes, taken 
together, do at least mark the emergence of the “ dis- 
armament problem” from the Utopian atmosphere, in 
which it was enveloped in the early post-war enthusiasm, 
into the region of practical politics. They are, of course, 
in the existing European tension, only practical politics 
in the sense that they are workable. But the desire 
for economy, if not the desire for peace, may presently 
induce governments as well as peoples to turn a favour- 
able eye upon them. Twenty per cent. of the expendi- 
ture of civilised nations, as Lord Robert Cecil points out, 
goes to-day on armaments. And civilised taxpayers are 
kicking against the pricks—even in France. The re- 
duction of armies should be made easier, too, by the 
recollection that there are such things as aeroplanes and 


poison gas. 
* * * 


Liberty is gone, said President Harding on the 
Fourth of July, when any man is denied by anybody 
the right to work. “ The free American has the right 
to labour without any other’s leave.” The President 
was referring directly to the recent horrible battle over 
the coal mines at Herrin, Illinois, and it is implied that 
he was referring only to the violent action of the locked- 
out miners against the strike-breakers. But since Mr. 
Harding adds “It does not matter who denies,” it is 
just as well that his Secretary of Commerce in the 
Cabinet, Mr. Hoover, should indicate that he, at any 
rate, understands the right to work as not being re- 
stricted by Trade Unionists alone. Mr. Hoover’s warning 
to the mining companies is unequivocal. There are, he 
tells them, three courses open—a settlement within the 
industry, Government mediation coupled with Govern- 
ment authority, or the taking over of the mines by the 
Federal Executive for an indefinite period. So far there 





— 


is no news of a settlement to the most ruinous lock-out 
ever enforced in the United States; but it is obvious 
that it cannot be further delayed. On the other hand, 
the railway strike, which began a week ago in the repair 
shops, does not appear to be spreading. For two 
reasons especially the railway unions would be foolish 
to attempt an extended strike. First, they are not now 
fighting the companies; they are resisting the wages 
awards of the Railroad Labour Board—an independent 
authority on which the employees have equal represen- 
tation. Secondly, they have not yet found a policy 
with which to counter the recent judgment of the 
Supreme Court, making Trade Unions liable for all injury 
inflicted during a strike. The crisis is plainly one that 
calls for presidential action, but Mr. Harding is not a 
Roosevelt or a Wilson, and will not act until he must. 
* * * 


There seems at last to be some prospect of the 
question of the “‘ Honours Lists ’’ being seriously dealt 
with. The Government has promised to give a day 
for the discussion of the subject and will scarcely 
venture to insist on making the division a question of 
confidence. The resolution calling for a committee of 
enquiry will in that case be carried, probably nemine 
contradicente ; and the only possible result of such an 
enquiry will be the more or less complete abolition 
of the time-honoured custom of the sale of titles. In 
past days the “ traffic’ was carried on with decency 
and circumspection, candidates for ennoblement being 
required to possess other qualifications besides their 
ability to sign large cheques; but the system was 
always potentially if not actually corrupt, and in the 
hands of such a man as the present Prime Minister 
has become an open scandal. The House of Lords, 
besides, is becoming uncomfortably overcrowded. In 
these circumstances the “‘ Front Benches ”’ are unlikely, 
we imagine, to offer effective resistance to the demand 
for reform. 

* * * 

The Board of Education is at last beginning to move 
with some energy against the recalcitrant Education 
Authority of Southampton, where the teachers are still 
on strike against the Council’s refusal to pay the 
Burnham salary scale. The struggle, which has already 
dragged on for months, has recently become more 
embittered. The Education Authority has been adver- 
tising broadcast for teachers to take the strikers’ places. 
Most of the training college students have refused to 
accept such posts, and many colleges have sent resolu- 
tions of protest to the Authority. All efforts have only 
resulted in gathering a hundred or so of teachers, mostly 
uncertificated, willing to take up the work. The 
National Union of Teachers has retaliated by causing 
the head teachers who have so far remained at work 
to hand in notices; and this, apparently, has brought 
the Board of Education into the field. Representatives 
of the Authority have been summoned to Whitehall, and 
told clearly by Mr. Fisher that grants from public funds 
are conditional on efficiency, and that, unless the schools 
are properly staffed, the expected grants will not be 
forthcoming. The Southampton Die-hards are now 
suggesting that the schools should be closed indefinitely, 
and the Board told to do its damnedest. It is clear, 
however, that Mr. Fisher has the whip hand, and we 
presume he will stand firm. The Burnham scale was a 
public pledge which must be honoured. 
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Mr. Lloyd George has promised to “ take into con- 
sideration” the ending of the “gap” system now in 
force under the Unemployment Insurance Act. It is a 

ernicious system, which causes suffering to the unem- 
ployed and the maximum of inconvenience to everybody. 
It is possible to hold that all relief should be given 
through the Guardians, or alternatively, that all relief 
should be administered under a national scheme; but 
only a lunatic could seriously uphold a system under 
which the unemployed are kept running to and fro in 
alternate months between the Guardians and the Em- 
ployment Exchange. There will have to be fresh legis- 
lation before the autumn on the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance; and, even if it is still impossible to 
persuade the Government that it is better and more 
economical to provide work than doles, we hope it will 
at length realise that the dual system, which is speedily 
reducing the Boards of Guardians to insolvency, is no 
longer workable. If the Government will not take 
steps to provide work, it must at least be made to intro- 
duce a comprehensive national scheme of unemployment 
provision. The Guardians simply cannot continue to 
bear the burdens which have been thrust upon them by 
the inadequacy of the national scheme. 


* * * 


The Teachers’ Superannuation Bill, over which the 
Government suffered defeat a few weeks back, has now 
been accepted by the House of Commons in a somewhat 
modified form. The teachers are to contribute to the 
Superannuation Fund ; but the Bill has been limited to 
a period of two years, that is, to the time the Burnham 
scales have still to run. It is not quite clear how the 
Government has escaped from its embarrassing position. 
All that is known is that negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding between it and the National Union of Teachers, 
which has apparently abandoned its opposition to the 
modified Bill in return for certain undisclosed con- 
cessions made to it by the Government. The Coalitionist 
opponents whom the teachers had enrolled in their 
support melted away in face of the compact, and the 
Labour Party was left alone in opposition when the Bill 
came again before Parliament. It may be that the 
teachers have merely given way: but rumours of a quid 
pro quo are prevalent, and, if concessions have been 
made, the public ought to know precisely what they are. 
Legislation affecting particular interests cannot be 
carried on without some extra parliamentary bar- 
gaining; but the terms of such bargains ought to be 
clearly and publicly stated. 


* * * 


The Royal Commission on Greater London goes 
slowly on its way. This week it has had Mr. Sidney 
Webb before it, giving evidence on behalf of the Labour 
Party. Mr. Webb urged the creation of a Greater 
London Authority, covering a very much wider area 
and including considerable tracts which are still rural, 
He pointed out that, when the present borders of London 
County were defined, large rural areas were included 
in it, and urged that this precedent should be followed 
in re-defining its borders to-day. The Chairman drew 
Mr. Webb’s attention to the fact that the great majority 
of the local authorities within the Greater London area 
were strongly opposed to the extension of the County 
rders. The reply was, first, that the question was 





national and must be settled on national grounds ; and 
secondly, that large autonomy for the local authorities 
was fully compatible with the existence of a Greater 
London authority, and with a fairer equalisation of 
burdens. Mr. Webb further insisted that any new 
authority set up must be constituted by direct election, 
and told the Commission that the Labour Party would 
strongly oppose any suggestion for an indirectly elected 
authority. In this Mr. Webb was following up the 
stand recently taken by Mr. Stephen Walsh, Labour 
representative on the Commission, against a proposal 
to issue an interim Report favouring the establishment 
of an indirectly elected traffic authority for Greater 
London. 


* * * 


Although much was made in the Press of the hostile 
motions censuring the conduct of Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
which appeared on the agenda of the railwaymen’s 
Annual Conference, no one who understood the internal 
politics of the N.U.R. was disposed to take them seri- 
ously. In fact, they merely provided Mr. Thomas with 
yet another opportunity for triumphing in public over 
his enemies. There is an extreme Left wing among the 
railwaymen which has declared war on Mr. Thomas ; 
but the fact that the General Secretary has the great 
bulk of his members behind him has never been open 
to doubt. The representatives of the railwaymen may 
disagree strongly with Mr. Thomas on many political 
issues, but they are almost unanimous in holding that 
he has served well the sectional interests of those 
whom he represents. The point on which the Left 
chose to attack him was, moreover, very bad ground. 
They challenged his right to be both a Privy Councillor 
and a Trade Union leader. But to challenge this is 
to attack the whole theory of Labour political action ; 
for, as Mr. Thomas pointed out, members of a Labour 
Government would be Privy Councillors by compulsion, 
and even a Member of Parliament has to take an oath 
of allegiance. No one, therefore, who contemplates the 
possibility of a Labour Government as a good thing 
could possibly vote against Mr. Thomas on this issue. 
The small Communist opposition only enabled Mr. 
Thomas to confirm his hold on those whom he leads. 

* * * 

Two years ago the country seemed to be on the point 
of making a comprehensive reform in its system of 
electricity supply. It was generally agreed that the 
present arrangements were uneconomic, and that 
efficiency could only be secured by the mapping out 
of the country into large electricity areas, within which 
the work of generation would be unified. An Act was 
passed with this object, and much time was spent in 
planning the new areas under the supervision of a body 
of Commissioners. This work is still going on; but 
it is apparent that the resistance of vested interests 
to any scheme of co-ordination under public control 
has been growing steadily stronger. Among the areas 
for which preparations are most advanced is that of 
Greater London; but now there has appeared a plan, 
clearly calculated to wreck the London scheme, for a 
new generating company to supply an area just outside 
London, on condition that the supply of power for the 
new electrification scheme of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway is also placed in this company’s 
hands. Clearly, the approval of such schemes would 
wreck the plan for co-ordinating supply on a regional 
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basis. We hope that approval will not be given, and 
that it will not be necessary to class electricity with 
mining, railways and the other abandoned projects of 


the “ reconstruction ” period. 
* * * 


Pouiticat CORRESPONDENT writes: For the first time 

since Mr. Lloyd George became head of the Coalition the 

House of Commons this week has seen its business 
planned and to some extent directed by the Prime Minister of 
the day acting as deputy to his own deputy. On the whole it 
has been an enlightening experience, justifying in a sense the 
separation of ministerial duties observed since 1916, under 
which somebody else has done the drudgery while the Prime 
Minister has reserved himself for the fireworks. Pyrotechnics 
remain Mr. Lloyd George’s line, though one cannot but admire 
the mysterious and breathless urgency with which he contrives 
to invest the most trumpery odds and ends of legislation. On 
the other hand, I hesitate to compute the number of fairly 
important Bills that have been advanced in this fashion entirely 
unconsidered. Generally the effect has been to spread an im- 
pression that not merely the session, but the Parliament, must 
be nearing an end. 

* * * 

I am told that the week’s programme was drafted at a moment 
when there seemed to be reason for anticipating a fresh crisis 
in the Government’s relations with the Irish Provisional Govern- 
ment—in other words, a renewed crisis between Mr. Lloyd 
George and his own Government. While that would explain 
the suddenness of the rush, and account for its premature end- 
of-the-session air, it fails to supply a motive for the perseverance 
of Ministers with the original hustle after the occasion for it 
had passed. To say that the object is to ensure a longish recess 
before the autumn sittings by winding up the present session 
as rapidly as possible is a trifle thin. Personally, I prefer the 
theory that the decks are being cleared with an eye to wider 
contingencies largely but not exclusively, concerned with the 
uncertainties of the Irish situation. 

* * * 

One of those contingencies is supposed to be Mr. Bonar Law, 

whose position vis-a-vis the Government bears a_ superficial 


resemblance to that formerly held by the late Joseph Chamberlain . 


in relation to the Balfour Government. Now as then the Govern- 
ment are liable to be overturned at any moment on a signal 
from a secretly hostile ex-colleague, and now as then the signal 
is only withheld because of a failure of courage on the part of 
the potential executioner. Twenty years ago it was the inclusion 
of Chamberlain fils in the Balfour Ministry that unnerved the 
arm of Chamberlain pére. To-day, if I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Bonar Law’s animus is neutralised by his well-known dread 
of personal responsibility. With a Carson at his elbow to 
prompt or follow up the blow, the blow might fall. As things 
are, I doubt the reality of the supposed danger. 
* * 

At the same time, if this influence remains unchallenged, 
which seems likely enough—for the Treasury bench is still 
waiting for a Michael Collins to face up to this milk-and-water 
Rory—Mr. Law may be a mischievous factor in other ways. 
I believe it was he who extorted from Mr. Churchill last week 
the latter’s much criticised and speedily repented quasi-ulti- 
matum to the Irish Provisional Government. Sounded privately 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Law would disclose no clue to his 
attitude till the Government had shown their own hand in 
debate. Consequently the Government, through Mr. Churchill’s 
lips, spoke more violently than had been intended, thus making 
sure of a Parliamentary majority at incalculable risk to their 
considered policy—all through terror, as Mr. Churchill’s father 
might have phrased it, of the greatest funk in politics. To a 
man of Mr. Law’s freakishly compounded nature, at once timid 
and power-loving, this limited liability kind of autocracy must 
be thoroughly congenial. I can only suppose that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Chamberlain submit to it because they are too 
distrustful of each other to unite in shaking off their common 


bugbear. 
* * * 


When the honours scandals come to be discussed an attempt 
will probably be made, under the plea of protecting the Crown 
from the indiscretions of a careless or cynical Premier, to limit 
the Royal prerogative in the creation of peerages—that is to say, 
destroy the most effective constitutional instrument still available 
for overcoming unconstitutional action on the part of the Peers. 
After all, the Second Chamber is not reformed yet. Until it is, 
I cannot imagine that it will be permitted to make itself still 
safer from democracy. 


THE JEWS AND THE GENTILES 


R. CHURCHILL won a very easy victory in 
M the House of Commons this week over the 
critics of his Palestine policy. To say the 
truth, the attack delivered by the little band of Die. 
hards was but a half-hearted affair. Its leader, Sjr 
William Joynson Hicks, could not encourage his fol. 
lowers by any full-blooded Anti-Semite passion, for 
a year or two ago he had said, as Mr. Churchill reminded 
the House, that he would “do all in his power to enable 
the Jews once more to take possession of their own land.” 
His big Arab guns had been spiked by the White Paper 
issued last Saturday, in which the Government had 
explicitly declared that they had no intention of making 
Palestine “‘ as Jewish as England is English,” and that 
the Zionist Executive, whose influence has long been a 
stumbling block, was to have no share in the govern- 
ment of the country. Sir William Joynson Hicks had, 
therefore, to make the best case he could by detailing 
the number of Jews—from the High Commissioner 
down to the Assistant Director of Emigration at Jaffa 
—who hold official positions, and by fulminating against 
the political antecedents of Mr. Rutenberg and the 
abominable character of his scheme. But it all fell 
flat. The House of Commons is apparently as little 
interested as the country in Mr. Rutenberg’s past, 
and Mr. Churchill, who has an uncommonly keen nose 
where a Russian is concerned, was happy in the know- 
ledge that this gentleman had recommended Kerensky 
to hang Lenin and Trotsky. As for the scheme, there 
is evidently not much wrong with it, except that it 
does not put money into British pockets. 


The result of the debate will be gratifying to the 
Zionists, who have been perturbed not only by the 
delay in the ratification of the Palestine mandate, but by 
the adverse majority in the House of Lords the other 
day. And it will be satisfactory to most of the rest of 
us who have no direct concern with Zionism and who 
may even be doubtful of the success of this experiment. 
The uncertain position of the last two years has bred 
suspicion and intrigue and has raised false hopes and 
needless anxieties both in Palestine and in Europe, 
and it is no small gain that the British Government 
are pressing firmly for a settlement. The Colonial 
Secretary has told the Palestine Arab Delegation that 
His Majesty’s Government “ reaffirm the Balfour Declara- 
tion, which is not susceptible of change,” and that the 
Jews will be in Palestine as of right and not on suffer- 
ance. He has explained very patiently to Cardinal 
Gasparri that the Holy Places and the civil, political 
and religious rights of Christians will be as safe under 
the British Administration as they were under the 
Turks, and he has even, lest this assurance from mere 
Protestants should not satisfy the Vatican, altered an 
article in the draft mandate. If the Italian opposition, 
inspired by Catholic Anti-Semitism, has now been 
placated by this, as we hope it has, the Palestine man- 
date should very shortly be passed by the Council of 
the League of Nations. And then the experiment will 
formally begin. 

We need not disguise from ourselves the fact that 
it is a dangerous as well as an interesting experiment. 
It is based on a pledge—a pledge rather hastily given, 
as we believe, at a time of stress when statesmen were 
not in the habit of looking beyond the day after to 
morrow at furthest. The pledge was one of a series 
in which we entangled ourselves in the Middle East, 
and it is not surprising that it should have landed us 
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in difficulties with the Arabs, to whom other under- 
takings, more generous than discreet, had been offered. 
We do not propose to discuss this alleged conflict of 
pledges, over which the Zionists and the Colonial Office 
and the Palestinian Arabs have wrangled interminably. 
Nothing, in our opinion, was promised to the Sherif 
of Mecca which is incompatible with the promise to 
the Jews in the Balfour Declaration, and the Govern- 
ment would certainly be guilty of a scandalous breach 
of faith if they were now to abandon the mandate for 
Palestine and the Jewish National Home. But the 
honouring of the pledge is not the end, but the beginning 
of our difficulties. For the Palestinian Arabs are 
implacable ; they still maintain, in the words of their 
Delegation to Mr. Churchill, that their cause is “ the 
salvation of our small country, which has been handed 
down to us by our fathers and forefathers from time 
immemorial, from the aggression of the alien Jews.” 
Neither smooth words nor hard words, as we have 
found, will move them, nor will any words touch other 
threatening forces that lie beyond the frontiers of 
Palestine—Pan-Arabism, the ambitions of the Hedjaz 
princes, the jealousy of France, the widespread dislike 
of the Jews. We ought clearly, therefore, to enter 
on this experiment with our eyes open. And we ought 
also to know whether the risks we are undertaking in 
Palestine have any more justification than the dogged 
resolve to stand by what Mr. Balfour said in 1917. 
Have they any more justification than that, and if so 
what ? 

Let us attempt to answer the question by putting 
it in another form. What sort of an experiment is 
this to be? There are three main views. It may 
be regarded as an experiment in nationalism—the 
re-creating of the Jewish nation in their ancestral 
home. That aspect, of course, is bound to be present— 
if not uppermost—in the minds of all the Zionists. 
It is, up to a point, legitimate, and we need not decry 
as a vain sentimentalist every Jew whose heart swells 
at the thought of going back to a land of which his 
race was master three thousand years ago. But many 
of the Zionists have unfortunately let their enthusiasm 
run away with them; they have presumed on their 
advantages and have shown impatience, arrogance 
and intolerance in their claims and their plans. Boast- 
ful talk of the superiority of the Jews, impertinent 
suggestions that the Arabs have plenty of room to 
spread themselves in Mesopotamia or elsewhere— 
these and similar offences have done infinite harm to 
the Jewish cause not only with its adversaries, but with 
its friends. They have increased the anxieties of the 
British Administration, and they have gone far to 
justify the fears and the indignation of the Arabs. 
The truth is, that the Palestine experiment ought not 
to be regarded as first and foremost an experiment 
in Jewish nationalism. The Government have said 
that they do not contemplate the disappearance or 
subordination of the Arab population, language or 
culture, and that the status of all citizens of Palestine 
will be Palestinian. In other words, our task is to 
create a Palestinian nation. If we can achieve that 
the experiment will be more than nationalistic; if 
we cannot achieve it, neither the British power nor the 
Jewish National Home will last in Palestine. 

_ The second view of what our mandate means, if it 
1s not more dangerous, is certainly baser. The exagger- 
ated demands of the Zionist zealots at least spring from 
an ideal, even though it be narrow and mistaken. But 
the clamour of the British capitalists and their hench- 





men that has arisen over the Rutenberg concession is 
nothing but greed—and greed made all the more dis- 
gusting by its attempt to disguise itself as patriotism. 
We do not, of course, blame any British capitalist 
for being chagrined by the success of a rival; we hold 
no brief for Mr. Rutenberg. What we object to is the 
argument, put forward without a trace of shame in 
Parliament and in a certain section of the Press, that 
British capitalists have a prior right of exploitation 
in Palestine, that, indeed, it was for this that we—we, 
if you please !—shed our blood and spent our money 
in fighting the Turks. This is economic imperialism 
in its rankest form. It is flatly opposed to the spirit 
of the Covenant, under which we hold our mandate, 
and it is also flatly opposed to the interests of the 
Palestinian people. We are not so absurd as to suggest 
that British enterprise can be, or ought to be, excluded 
from Palestine; there will be plenty of contracts 
which British firms will have their chance of securing, 
for Mr. Rutenberg’s water-power monopoly is obviously 
not the end of all development. But the point is 
that we have not taken over the administration of 
Palestine for the purpose of making something out of 
it. If thetest question to be applied to the experiment is 
“* Does it pay ? ’—meaning “ Does it put money directly 
into the pockets of Englishmen?”—then it must be 
written down as a failure from the start, and the sooner 
we abandon it the better. We had better betray our 
written pledges to the Palestinians than our unwritten 
pledge to the nations of the world. 

The third view is a longer and a larger view, and the 
only one, in our opinion, which makes the Palestine 
mandate really important. It is that we are trying 
an experiment in internationalism. We do not profess 
to any profound sympathy with the national aspira- 
tions of the Jews, and we certainly would not aid them 
to fulfil those aspirations by aggression on another 
people. In this case there is not—or there need not 
be—any question of aggression. The Arabs are entitled 
to the fullest safeguards for their economic and political 
rights—and the British Administration will see that 
they get them. But they are not entitled, on the 
ground that they have been there for 1,300 years, to 
keep Palestine a semi-wilderness for the satisfaction 
of the sentimentalists and fanatics of Islam or Rome. 
Palestine is a thinly populated country, containing 
less than 800,000 Arabs and not many more than 
80,000 Jews. Only about one quarter of its cultivable 
land is actually cultivated. It is capable, with the 
harnessing of its water-power, of industrial development 
on a large scale. It needs harbours, roads, railways 
and other works of public utility. It has oil and mineral 
resources to be exploited. No honest man pretends 
that the Arabs have the capacity to develop the country 
themselves. The Arabs clearly can, and will, if they 
abandon their dog-in-the-manger attitude, benefit by 
the work that the Jews are eager to do. We do not 
see why Palestine in particular and the world in general 
should not be enriched by that work. But this material 
progress is only a part of the matter. There is the 
possibility, if the two peoples can be brought together, 
of a blending of Eastern and Western cultures, of the 
development of new forms of structure in social and 
political organisation, of the beginnings of a hundred 
things which we are accustomed to relegate to Mr. 
Wells’s Utopias. We are not wildly optimistic. Gen- 
tile obstinacy or Jewish pride may wreck the experi- 
ment; military or political forces may blast it from 
the outside. But it is at any rate worth trying, and it 
will not be expensive at the price, which Mr. Churchill 
promises us, of a million or soa year. And if it succeeds, 
it will more than pay for itself. 
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THE DUBLIN FIGHTING 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 
DuBuin, Tuesday. 


UBLINERS are no more anxious than anyone else 
D to stop bullets. But they are philosophers enough 
to argue that since in a civil war waged by snipers 
in the streets of a populous city the chance of stopping 
bullets is much the same wherever one happens to be, it 
would be absurd to set the risk of reducing by a little one’s 
margin of safety against the satisfaction of seeing what is 
to be seen. Persistent crowds not only hover about the 
fringes of the danger areas, but edge into them at every 
opportunity, careless alike of stray bullets and of warning 
shots fired over their heads. When on Sunday a sniper’s 
post in Harcourt Terrace held by irregulars was rushed 
under cover of a machine-gun barrage, a mob of sightseers 
followed practically on the heels of the stormers in the 
hope of picking up souvenirs. During the week-end fighting 
girls in white frocks were selling flags for a hospital in streets 
over which bullets were humming, and I saw a couple of 
amateurs with pocket kodaks risk their lives to get a snapshot 
of an armoured car coming into action against the rebel 
headquarters in the Gresham Hotel. 

Both sets of combatants have shown the most amiable 
consideration for spectators. Instead of resenting their 
intrusion, they seemed rather to welcome their presence, 
provided they did not thrust themselves too recklessly into 
the line of fire. Even when they did, rival snipers would often 
suspend their duels until the incautious adventurers man- 
aged to dash back to safety. As in 1916, civilians so far 
have supplied the majority of the casualties, but this is 
due in a large measure to the fact that they remain in the 
open while the fighters keep snugly under cover. 

Yet for all the risks that are run there is singularly little 
to see. The bombardment of the Four Courts, which I 
did not see, may have been dramatic; the siege of the 
rebel positions in O’Connell Street, which I did, certainly 
was not. From the corner of Eden Quay at the southern 
end of the street, it was like watching an empty stage, where 
the performers, instead of appearing before the footlights, 
devoted themselves to making an infernal din behind the 
wings. The stage illusion was heightened by the flood of 
summer sunlight and the glimmer of green leaves beyond 
Nelson’s Pillar—I had never consciously noticed trees in 
O’Connell Street before—and rising above them on the slope 
of the hill the serene and mellow fronts of old Georgian 
houses, each of which might have been the abode of one of 
Jane Austen’s families. Down to the flocks of fat pigeons 
that pecked on the roadway at the base of Nelson’s Pillar, 
and rose lazily in a grey cloud during unusually fierce bursts 
of firing, it was a setting for a comedy of delicate artifice. 
Though one knew it was tragedy, not comedy, that was 
afoot, there were no visible signs of the tragedy except the 
Red Cross flags at the casualty stations on either side of 
the empty street. 

Occasionally, when rifle and machine-gun fire blended into 
a deafening roar, puffs of dust would float from the walls 
or flakes of plaster fly out and settle on the footpaths. 
Once a woman, hatless, in a navy blue jacket and skirt, 
appeared from nowhere in the No Man’s Land between the 
rival forces. She ran blindly in half circles waving her 
arms, until a Red Cross worker rushing out from a side- 
street dragged her into shelter. At long intervals an 
armoured car would circle round Nelson’s Pillar and sweep 
across the front of the rebel positions. One expected always 
a devastating outburst, but during the hours I watched it 
never drew more than a few snap-shots, and having com- 
pleted its tour would return with an air reminiscent a little 
of a dog that, having been sent into the water after a stick, 
has failed to retrieve it. 

The main body of irregulars showed few signs of life, but 
some of their snipers, working their way across the roofs 


towards the Liffey, provided those of us who had clustered 
on O’Connell Bridge with the only real thrill of the after. 
noon. These men were firing at the National troops in 
the Ballast Office on the southern side of the bridge. Though 
shots were glancing off the upper storeys, a treble row of 
spectators lined the front of the building with the garrison 
banging away vigorously over their heads. I was wondering 
how long it would take the sightseers to realise their 
position, when suddenly four Free State soldiers doubled 
out in front of them. One stood upright on the pavement 
with his rifle raised as if for a feu de jote, another knelt 
on one knee in the roadway, the others crouched on either 
side of the pillar-box at the corner, spick and span in its 
new coat of green paint which under the Free State has 
replaced the British red. The four rifles spoke together, 
jets of brownish smoke eddying from the muzzles as the 
men emptied their magazines in desperate haste against 
the opposite roofs. It was war, or rather it should have 
been war. But mixed up with the soldiers in their green 
uniforms was a woman with a brown paper parcel of 
groceries in one hand, tugging a child obviously reluctant 
to go, and behind the marksmen’s heels two tattered 
boys jostled and squabbled as they grabbed up the spent 
cartridges. One felt that any self-respecting cinema 
producer who knew what the dignity of war demanded 
would have cut out the scene, and insisted on beginning 
all over again. 

The spectators were as well worth studying as the battle, 
And not the least curious fact was that they were spectators 
and nothing else. The only comment that showed a bias 
in favour of one side or the other was that of an elderly 
woman in a shawl who, when the rumour ran round after 
a longer lull than usual that de Valera and all the rebel 
leaders were lying dead in the Gresham Hotel, remarked 
scornfully, “Dead! He'll take damned good care to 
let others do the dying.”” Everybody else, whatever their 
sympathies may have been, resolutely refused to disclose 
them. They watched the struggle with a cool detachment 
that would have been rare anywhere, and was to me unpre- 
cedented in Ireland, while as one of the characters in the 
Experiences of an Irish R.M. says, “ Indeed, if it was only 
two cocks ye seen fightin’ on the road, yer heart’d take 
part with one of them.” Possibly everybody’s heart did 
take part, but, if so, they kept an excellent guard on their 
tongues, and conversation, of which, there was plenty, was 
limited to such safe topics as whether Irregulars or Regulars 
occupied certain buildings or whether the white flag that 
drooped from one of the houses held by the Republicans 
was a sign of surrender or merely marked a Red Cross 
station. I am pretty certain, however, that the crowd 
round me included few Republicans, for the simple reason 
that every statement made implied that the Free Staters 
were winning all along the line, and that unconditional 
surrender could not be long delayed. 

Another strange feature of the war is that bulletins 
play almost as important a part as bullets. Dead walls 
and tramway standards are plastered with rival procla- 
mations and appeals. I saw Irregulars coming out revolver 
in hand from their posts to buy copies of An t’Oglach, the 
official broadsheet of the National Army; in the heart of 
the Free State position girl enthusiasts were distributing 
the Republican War News, each issue of which appears in 
a different colour, blood-red, green, yellow or white. Where- 
as there is surprisingly little rancour amongst the actual 
combatants, the temper of the propagandists is steadily 
rising. So far the worst taunts of the Free Staters have 
been about the bloodless surrenders of opponents who 
proclaimed their intention of fighting to the death, 4 
questionable piece of tactics in view of the fact that the 
one thing that could weaken the Government would be 
a fresh batch of Republican martyrs. 

Mr. de Valera’s pen-men are not deterred by any scruples 
about truth, and their propaganda displays a contempt 
for the intelligence of the average Irishman which could 
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scarcely be matched by the most venemous Tory Die-hard. 
The charge that the National troops are “ British soldiers 
dressed in green,’ whose operations are planned and directed 
by General Macready in person, is merely laughable. But 
when so-called idealists sink to the detestable work of 
endeavouring to stir up sectarian passion by announcing 
that the towers of Protestant churches have been turned 
into sniping posts in order to facilitate the killing of 
Irregulars, one can measure the depths to which the Repub- 
licean cause has sunk. 

Fortunately, this insensate fanaticism defeats its own 
purpose. The doctrinaire Republicans, as an old Fenian 
said the other day, murdered the Republic in the Dail 
debates, and are now burying the corpse under the ruins 
of the Four Courts and O’Connell Street. Their sole chance 
of success, a feeble chance I admit, was to create dis- 
affection in the ranks of the Government forces. With 
incredible blindness to realities, they sought to produce a 
split by denouncing the men to whom they were supposed 
to be appealing as traitors whose outrages rivalled the 
worst excesses of the Black-and-Tans. The inevitable 
result has been to stiffen the backbone of the soldiers, and 
create for the first time in a real sense a Free State Army. 
Nor have the inventions of Mr. de Valera’s propagandists 
heartened their own side. In spite of ruthless conscription, 
backed by threats of shooting, the response to the mobilisa- 
tion order was poor, and hundreds of those who came in 
took the first safe opportunity of returning to their homes. 
Each day of the fighting has witnessed a steady decrease 
in the rebel strength, not by death, but by desertion, and 
the probability is that when the final surrender takes place 
only a small handful of those who originally answered the 
call will remain to lay down their arms. 


THE LABOUR PARTY 


r ] YHE Annual Conference of the Labour Party, held 
last week, was not exciting. There were no 
storms (even in a teacup), no hotly contested 

divisions, no important new departures of policy. The 

Conference marked time, and it did so for the sufficient 

reason that there was nothing else for it to do. The con- 

troversies which agitated every Labour meeting two years 
ago are, for the present, over and done with; discussion 
of the respective merits of “ direct” and political action 
has no longer more than an academic interest. The Trade 

Unions, with their backs against the wall, are struggling 

against adverse industrial conditions, avoiding battle when 

they can, and fighting at the most only rearguard actions. 

The swing back towards political action which these con- 

ditions have undoubtedly produced cannot lead to positive 

results until there is certainty of the coming of a General 

Election. Preparations for the election are as advanced 

as limited resources can make them; the policy is laid 

down, and the arrangements for propaganda have been 
made. The Party pursues its activities, but, from the 
standpoint of the observer, it is marking time. 

Last week’s Conference, therefore, brought forth little 
that was new; it only dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s 
of past resolutions. It began by disposing finally of the 
Communist claim to admission. It is easy to see why 
the Communists, wholly unable to create a political party 
of their own, would prefer to carry on their electoral 
activities under the egis of the Labour Party, at the same 
time attacking it vigorously from within. But it is 
impossible to find any reason why the Labour Party should 
consent to be made the victim of such tactics, and the 
size of the majority by which the Communist appeal for 
affiliation was rejected was not surprising. The question, 
indeed, is whether the Executive did not treat the situation 
far too seriously, and, by taking special steps to exclude 
Communist delegates from the party conference and from 
the local Labour parties, has not exaggerated their politica! 


importance. It has, at any rate, given them a grievance 
which they can readily exploit when one of their delegates, 
duly elected by his Trade Union, is refused admission to 
the party conference. British Communism is, politically 
at any rate, a negligible force; there was no need for the 
Labour Party to put up its umbrella on a fine day. 

Having disposed of the Communists, the Labour Party 
apparently felt the need of asserting itself against the 
Right. It therefore made, with only a single dissentient, 
a declaration of independence, decisively repudiating, 
either before or after an election, any sort of arrange- 
ment with any other party. The question was naturally 
argued in terms of a possible Liberal-Labour alliance, 
hinted at and even, it was said, openly advocated by 
certain members of the party. The virtual unanimity of 
the decision does not surprise us in the least, despite the 
fact that many Labour men are fully prepared, in private 
conversation, to discuss the pros and cons of a Liberal 
alliance. If the question is openly raised in the Party 
conference, there can be only one answer. Even those 
who would be among the first, in appropriate circum- 
stances, to advocate an arrangement with the Liberals, 
needs must rise and assert their party’s utter and unmitigable 
independence. A resolution carried under these conditions 
is not, therefore, of importance; it would not affect the 
action to be taken by the Party in different circumstances. 

We must not be understood to advocate any alliance 
of Liberalism and Labour. The folk who are always 
talking about the disastrous disunity of the “ progressive 
forces” are mostly talking nonsense. The Liberal Party 
can seldom claim to be a “ progressive force,” and even 
the Labour Party’s claim is by no means perfect. But, 
apart from their respective claims to “ progressiveness,” 
there are amply sufficient reasons, on the Labour side, 
against any sort of alliance. The Labour Party is still in 
the making as a national party; it is seeking to establish 
itself as a serious claimant to political power. More than 
any other party, it has created for itself a sound and con- 
sistent policy covering the whole field of domestic and 
foreign relations. But it is an untried party, and it has 
still not passed its adolescence, or come to be generally 
regarded as fully grown. A policy of complete independence 
is indispensable to its growth—indispensable both in order 
to secure the recognition of its claims by others and for 
the consolidation of its own following in the country. 
Alliance would undermine the loyalty of the Trade Unions 
towards it, without bringing any compensating advantage. 

We are, nevertheless, of the opinion that the declaration 
of independence adopted by last week’s Conference means 
nothing at all. We can easily imagine circumstances 
arising, as they have arisen in Germany, which would force 
the collaboration of the Labour Party in a government 
not exclusively composed of its own followers, and if they 
were to arise, we do not doubt that last week’s decision 
would be reversed as emphatically as it appears to have 
been made. The decisions of political parties must always 
be interpreted in relation to the circumstances which call 
them into being. If Taz New StaTesMANn were a Labour 
Party journal, we should probably have to confine ourselves 
to stating editorially the conclusive arguments against 
the present suggestions for a Liberal-Labour alliance. 
As it is, we prefer to discuss the question realistically. We 
agree wholly with the Labour Party delegates that their 
present task is to develop their organisation and policy on 
lines of strict independence, in order that they may build 
up the most powerful and flexible political instrument that 
they can command. And we believe that, if hearts were 
searched, it would be found that the majority of the dele- 
gates meant, by their declaration of independence, no more 
than that. 

The developments recorded in the Report which the 
Party Executive presented to the Conference show that 
this work of consolidation is proceeding apace. The past 
year has completed the alliance of the political and industrial 
® 
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wings of Labour into a single movement. The Labour 
Party and the Trades Union Congress have at last put an 
end to the duplication of work and effort resulting from 
wholly separate organisation. They have combined their 
office staffs and taken measures for joint action on all ques- 
tions of policy. The Labour Party advisory committees 
have been reconstituted to represent both wings of the 
movement, and large new developments of research and 
publicity have been jointly inaugurated. It has not been 
possible to associate either the Co-operative Party or the 
Co-operative movement as a whole with these develop- 
ments, but the loose arrangement with the Co-operative 
Party has been maintained. The general effect of these 
measures will not be felt until a new Parliament meets, 
but it means, not only a great improvement in electoral 
effectiveness, but also a far better equipment of the Party 
in Parliament for its task as His Majesty’s Opposition. 

Rightly enough, the leaders of the Labour Party are not 
in haste for power. They would prefer to have more time 
for learning their business and improving their organisation. 
It is probable that the next election will largely change 
the composition of the Labour Party, giving it a new infusion 
of both debating and administrative ability. The new men 
will need time to find their feet, and the whole Party 
will have largely to remake itself in a new character. A 
premature assumption of office—most of all, of partial office 
—before this has been accomplished might easily wreck 
the Party and prevent its development into a force capable 
of effective government. It has probably gone as far as 
it can go in elaborating its policy under present conditions. 
In its essentials, we believe its policy is sound and must 
sooner or later be adopted. But, for the moment, inevitably 
it lacks actuality. While the present Parliament lasts, 
this country is committed to courses, in both domestic and 
foreign affairs, quite out of harmony with the Labour atti- 
tude. Modification in detail is of little use, and the Labour 
challenge is mainly one of broad principles. A new Parlia- 
ment, however composed, will bring with it a new situation, 
in which Labour will be able to urge its point of view and 
advance its remedies with a far greater sense of actuality 
than it can throw into them to-day. Labour’s chance 
—to make or to mar—will come in the new Parliament. 

There is a special fitness in the choice of Mr. Sidney Webb 
as the new chairman of the Party, for he, with Mr. 
Henderson, has been, above all, responsible for the emergence 
of the Labour Party to full national stature. The re- 
organisation carried out in 1918, the effective widening of 
the platform so as to make a real appeal to others besides 
the manual workers, the subsequent developments of party 
organisation, have been substantially the work of these 
two men. The chance might easily have been missed. 
In 1918, the party was still torn by dissensions arising out 
of the war, discredited by participation in the Lloyd George 
coup d’état, having not even the semblance of fitness for the 
assumption of power. In a couple of years it was built up 
into an organisation by no means perfect, but far better 
and stronger than any outside observer could have thought 
possible. Mr. Webb and Mr. Henderson built well, and, 
although the first enthusiasm of 1919 has evaporated, and 
some of the converts have gone sadly away, the effects of 
their building are manifestly permanent. If this year’s 
Conference has marked time, it is because it can afford to 
mark time. The preliminary work of building the Party 
has been accomplished, and for its further development 
into an effective instrument of government it—like all 
things human—must wait on opportunity. 


TRIFLES 


HERE are, we believe, Englishmen who have never 
heard of Sceptre. Yet during the past few days 


tens of thousands of their fellow-countrymen have 
been deeply shocked by the news that this old mare of 
twenty-three was to be shipped off to the Americas and 





never to see England again. She is, for them, one of the 
things of which modern England should be proudest, 
They are, at least, prouder of her than they are of Mr. Bridges 
or of Mr. Hardy. She was, they tell us, a mare of genius, 
and she was the mother of a long family of foals that only 
came to a stop two years ago. Someone seems to have 
had a notion that, if transplanted to other climes, she 
might add still further to her family, and so she was sold 
like any other article of commerce. No sooner did Lord 
Glanely sell her than the public conscience of England was 
awake. The papers were as full of appeals for her as if 
she had been a Crimean veteran. If Lord Glanely wished 
to sell her, men asked with profound emotion, why did he 
not tell us, so that every Englishman worthy of the 
name might have subscribed his guinea or his shilling 
to ensure a comfortable old age for so noble an animal ? 
Paper after paper was full of appeals to “let Sceptre 
die in England.” Writers endowed her for the nonce with 
their own love of home, and saw a pathetic picture of 
themselves wearing out a feeble old age among strangers 
whose language they did not even understand. At 
first glance, it may seem absurd to raise so tearful a 
clamour over an old mare that has seen better days. There 
are SO many more urgent matters about which to get excited, 
with between a million and two million workers unem- 
ployed and Ireland in the grip of civil war. And yet we 
think that this indignation among racegoers is a good sign. 
It is a protest on behalf of one of those loyalties that add 
grace to life. There is a feeling among gentlemen, in the 
best sense of the word, that old servants, old horses, old 
dogs, and old cats should be treated well—that, after a 
long life of service, they should not be shown the door 
merely because they have ceased to earn their keep. We 
do not suggest that an old horse or dog has the same claims 
as an old human being. But loyalty can be shown in small 
things as well as in great, and it is not mere sentimentalism 
that protests against the treatment of old animals on a 
purely commercial basis. It is only fair to Lord Glanely 
to say that his personal associations with Sceptre are not 
of long standing, but his critics insist on regarding him 
as trustee for a national treasure, which he had no right 
to export from the country. Had it only been a great 
picture or statue, they would not have been nearly so 
much disturbed. If a rich man exports a picture, we do 
not blame him for disloyalty to the picture. If he exports 
an old horse, we are shocked, not because we think him 
disloyal to the nation, but because we think him disloyal 
to the horse. Nor are the English the only people in history 
who have taken this sentimental view of the rights of old 
horses. Cato’s sale of the old horse that had seen him 
through the wars in Spain shocked the Romans of his time 
and has done considerable injury to his reputation for the 
past two thousand years. It was a trifle, but it has remained 
in the world’s memory as evidence that Cato, in this instance, 
thought more of money than of kindness. How astonished 
he would have been at the time if he had foreseen that 
this trifling affair would reverberate through the centuries 
and end by being one of the most famous incidents of his 
career! Human beings, however, rightly see that character 
displays itself in trifles no less than in great events, and, if 
they think of Cato as a hard man because he once sold an 
old horse to which he ought to have given an old-age 
pension, who can say that it is an unfair conclusion ? 
There has been yet another controversy raging in the 
world of sport recently, however, about an even more 
trivial matter than the sale of Sceptre. Cricketers have 
been immensely excited by the reproof administered by the 
M.C.C. to both Oxford and Cambridge Universities for 
breaches of the rules of cricket. One of the universities 
was playing a game in the course of which an opposing 
batsman was given out leg before wicket by the umpire. 
It was, apparently, a mistaken decision. The fielders saw 
that the batsman had struck the ball before it reached his 
leg, and, in an innocent spirit of chivalry, they agreed to 
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allow him to continue his innings as though nothing had 
happened. This, unhappily, was a breach of the strict 
rules of the game. A batsman is out when the umpire 
says he is out, whether the umpire is mistaken in his decision 
or not. “Theirs not to reason why” is the rule for the 
players, and an umpire has to be obeyed as unquestioningly 
as a general on the field of battle. The law-givers of the 
cricket world were seriously alarmed at the thought of 
what might happen if the incident were allowed to pass 
without a protest. It was in itself a mere trifle, but it was 
none the less a challenge to the great principle in sport 
that the word of an umpire or a referee must be taken as 
final. They have been derided on many sides as pedants 
and Pharisees for their decision—a sort of Sabbatarians and 
formalists in cricket. That is not quite fair to them. There 
is something reasonable to be said on their side of the 
question. We forget too easily that law and order in games, 
like law and order in politics, is a mark of civilisation, 
The nature! man has not always been ready to acquiesce 
in the decisions of referees and umpires. Anyone who 
has ever seen a referee attacked by a country crowd on 
account of some unpopular ruling in a football match has 
seen what sport is like when the referee is regarded, not as 
a sacrosanct judge, but as a person whose word can be 
challenged by anybody. We have seen it stated that in 
Australia insurance companies charge extra for clients 
following the profession of referee. It would be the same 
in England if sport were not so highly organised that the 
referee is almost as sacrosanct as a judge in the Court. 
It is possible that passions do not run so high in cricket 
as in football, but anyone who has watched the Surrey 
crowd at a championship match with an exciting finish knows 
that even in the cricket field human beings can become 
worked up to an almost warlike pitch of enthusiasm. It 
must happen at times that they see one of their favourites 
given out, when, so far as any spectator can see, he is not 
out at all. If they behaved like natural human beings 
instead of like civilised men, they would in such a case rush 
across the grass and chase the umpire out of the field. 
Sportsmen, however, have slowly learnt that, on a balance, 
it pays to respect the decision of an umpire. Every umpire 
makes mistakes, but the decision of disputed points must 
be left to somebody, and the umpires are only there 
because the players know that they could never settle the 
disputed points themselves. If they tried, the game would 
be held up while the rival captains argued as to whether 
So-and-so was caught off his bat or off his pad, whether 
somebody else was run out or not, whether a third man 
was stumped. While the captains warmed to the argu- 
ment, the teams would join in, and the crowd would flock 
over the ground to back its friends. Before long, free 
fights would become common on the cricket-field, and the 
game would either perish or be saved only by the restoration 
of umpires with their judicial power. It is not therefore 
mere pedantry to believe that an umpire should be obeyed 
whether his decision is right or wrong. Sport cannot exist 
as a peaceful occupation on any other terms. It is almost 
more important, indeed, to obey the umpire when he is 
wrong than when he is right. There is never a greater 
need for pretending that he is infallible than at the very 
moment when he is showing himself most fallible. It is 
because he is fallible, not because he is infallible, that he 
must be regarded as sacrosanct. 

We can take this view without failing to admire the 
chivalry of the undergraduates who refused to take advan- 
tage of an umpire’s mistake to improve the position of 
their side. The law could not have been more gracefully 
broken, and we do not agree with those censors who accuse 
them of having taken the game too lightly and having 
done through slackness in an unimportant match what 
they would never have dreamed of doing in a serious match 
between the Universities. It seems to us natural to suppose 
that, even in an inter-’Varsity match, both the teams would 
play in exactly this chivalrous spirit. Any Cambridge 





captain would gladly allow an Oxford batsman, given out 
in error, to continue his innings, if this could be done without 
slighting the umpire. Unfortunately, it cannot. It would 
leave the umpire an ordinary, small, overruled human 
being instead of a white figure of impartial and indisputable 
justice. 

As for the other breach of the rules of cricket, which has 
been censured by the M.C.C., there is, we think, a better 
case for the law-breakers. In this case, the teams agreed 
to allow a substitute to bat on each side in the second 
innings, whereas, according to the rules of cricket, a sub- 
stitute is allowed only to field or to run for a lame batsman. 
No disaster is likely to ensue from this kind of easygoing 
interpretation of the law. It is sheer orthodoxy for ortho- 
doxy’s sake to treat it as a grave matter. The orthodox 
will say, no doubt, that any breach of the law, if allowed to 
pass unreproved, will be the “thin end of the wedge ’’— 
the phrase invariably used when there is a deficiency of 
other arguments. They hold that, if you allow the law 
about substitutes to be broken, you are preparing the way 
for the law about umpires to be broken. It is amusing 
to see men seriously divided on the point, Conservatives 
and Radicals, classicists and romanticists, churchmen 
and heretics. As is usual in such disputes, each side is 
fighting solemnly for a non-essential of its creed. That is 
one of the charms of the human mind. It can take sides as 
earnestly over a trifle as over the fate of the world. As a 
matter of fact, thousands of people who automatically 
leave unread any article they see on the League of Nations 
read with absorption all that was written about the action 
taken by the M.C.C. against the Oxford and Cambridge cricket 
elevens. Philosophers are always surprised during a war 
or a revolution to find that thousands of human beings, 
instead of suddenly becoming serious, become even more 
eagerly absorbed than before in trifles. Wounded soldiers, 
instead of reading magniloquent replies to Treitschke or 
Bernhardi, asked, we are told, for the novels of Nat Gould. 
In time of war, it is said, men turn to trifles, such as La Vie 
Parisienne, with its monotony of flying legs, for relief. 
Are we not trivial, then, in time of peace? The truth is, 
whether we are at peace or war, we are very little interested 
in the universe and very much interested in a few trifles 
brands of tobacco, bad jokes, worse songs, gossip, bets, and 
anything to do with our appetites. There is in each of us, 
no doubt, a little secret fire that the poets and the idealists 
can blow into a temporary blaze. But we find it extra- 
ordinarily difficult to keep this particular fire burning. 
Even the idealists as a rule are men who make mountains 
out of molehills. Most of them differ from common men, 
not in having souls above molehills, but in calling molehills 
by grandiose names. 

There was a pretty instance of the passionate attachment 
to trifles in a letter that appeared in a Dublin paper on 
Monday at the very moment when the centre of the city 
was being reduced to ruins. “ How long,” demanded an 
indignant correspondent, “is mixed bathing in the canals 
to be allowed to continue?” When one reads a letter 
like that, written at a time like that, one cannot help loving 
the human race. It is not always so amusing as this, but 
it has a genius for triviality that neither wars nor earth- 
quakes, neither plagues nor thoughts of the Last Judgment, 
can ever utterly destroy. 


THE TERNERY 
ser Blakeney, on the North coast of Norfolk, there 


is no lonelier place in England, so lone and level 

that the sun vaults over it in one majestic sweep 

from east to west, like a grasshopper bounding over a strip 
of lawn. Under the cupola of the heavens the eye rests on 
nothing but a hut or an old hulk stranded in the mud of the 
tidal creeks, and they are stars in a void the emptier for them, 
while sky and land and sea are interpenetrated each with 
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the other, mingling their essences in a partnership of Titan 
substance which seems to be designing the birth of new 
worlds. And elemental birth there is, for these calm soli- 
tudes are the theatre of an intense energy condensed into a 
speck of geological time, a grandiose parade and strife of 
forces, a procreant urge, a crest and subsidence of being 
that lay the ferment of creation bare to our wonder. 

Blakeney Point is a narrow tongue of land built up of the 
three great systems of the shore, sand dune, shingle beach 
and salting, running parallel with the tidal marshes of the 
mainland and separated from it by an estuary which at low 
tide is a river and at high an inland sea. Within this area 
clash the powers of land and sea. The sea rolls in its 
regiments of shingle, depositing petrified waves of it in 
parallel humps and furrows, fosses and ramparts against 
its own advance ; the shingle creeps upon the land but the 
Pelvetia seaweed and the Suaeda bushes wave their fronds 
upon its crests, arresting and scooping it about the matted 
filaments, with which they clench the stones; the sea 
flings out its flying squadrons of sand and the wiry Psamma 
grass holds it tight and presses it into the service of life- 
giving soil, throwing up a range of sandhills in ten years 
while the parallel ranges behind shrink as the wind bears 
down upon them and scatters their grains away; the 
columns of the waves charge upon the land and leave in 
their tidal drift the seeds of plants which garment sand and 
stone with living greens and greys. The earth in its turn 
casts the spray of its teeming growth into the sea’s challenge, 
some of it, hawkweed, dock, plantain, crowfoot, stonecrop, 
mayweed, catchfly and bird’s-foot trefoil, mindful of their 
ancient home ; others, glaucous sea-purslane, sea-lavender, 
sea-aster, samphire, sea-rocket, the oyster-plant (Mertensia 
maritima), with its delicate blue flower, and the polymorphic 
sea-campion, with its seven varieties, some with lobed petals, 
others incurved—adopted of the sea and the flowers of its 
garden. There is no element, process or growth here 
that does not take from and give to its fellows, that, ever 
restless, mobile and unstable, does not image in every stage 
of development and decay the heave and tumble of the waves 
that travel in from the Pole. 

And the colours of Blakeney, the Venice of England, if, 
as Dr. Oliver says, Venice be not the Blakeney of Italy, 
are truly the sparks and flares of the elemental factory. 
The land moves not only in the mirage of the heat-haze’s 
undulating light; the silver-grey foliage of the sea-purslane, 
shifting to pink through the young leaves, like a young hare’s 
transparent ear, and to lavender in the shadows, is a tiny 
reflection of the huge mobility of colour in the full landscape. 
The ultramarine of sky paling to turquoise on the horizon, of 
the sea shot like silk with green, the metallic emerald of the 
alge on the mud-flats; the umber of the sandhills; the 
yellows, oranges, greens and whites of the flowers; the 
pearls of the shells sewn like jewels into the shingle-pelt 
exchange their glowing robes every minute according to the 
drying of the ground and the density of vapour in different 
places, and in their flushing or pallor with all the grades of 
tone between seem to dramatise in their medium all the 
moods of passionate life, of becoming, of being and of dying. 

Of this creative power and vehemence, seen in its very 
discharge, the terns are the perfect art and expression. 
They are the absolute of bird-life in the sense that their 
inhuman loveliness, though the most highly-finished of that 
of any bird known to me, is yet elemental, making one 
reflect that in evolution we do not get rid of the elemental, 
but see further into it. They are elemental in Nature’s 
world, as Blake is in ours, the elysian flower of the tough 
roots of things, so fair, free and frail that they might well 
be the substance, hovering on the border between sense and 
spirit, of wind, wave and “ argentine vapour.” If they were 
souls, they would yet enjoy the earth ; if creatures of flesh, 
theirs, too, an immaterial world. The experience of walking 
among their airy legions in the full breeding season was one 
of the richest and strangest I have known. At Blakeney 
Point and on the Salthouse marches at its heel, some four 





thousand of them were nesting among black-headed gulls, 
oyster-catchers, ringed plover, sheld-duck and redshank, five 
species in all, the Common, the Arctic, the Sandwich, the 
Little and the Roseate Tern; the last (one pair) faint- 
blushed with rose beneath for the dazzling white of the 
Sandwich and the pearls of the others, with longer streamers, 
and even finer build, carrying tern-structure to the extremest 
point of art in delicacy of line and shape. A little more, 
one feels, and this rarest being would be resolved back into 
mist and spray. 

Nor is he far from them, for the plumage trader and the 
collector have so reduced their number that the remnant 
find it hard to keep a foothold among the multitude of their 
brethren. Terns show the same nicety of differentiation in 
other directions, the Sandwich being as large in proportion 
to the Common and Arctic Terns as the Little Tern is small, 
more wavering on the wing, and with a crescent of white 
between the bill and the black cap, which so precisely 
adjusts and focuses in them all the relations of the white, 
grey and coral of legs, wings, body and bill. The bill of the 
Sandwich Tern is black and the Arctic is slightly darker on 
the breast than the Common. These shades of difference 
grow more perceptible with a closer familiarity. The Little 
Tern is the most acrial on its angled wing, as the Sandwich 
is more desultory and its strokes more powerful—in the 
ceremony of courtship a beautiful slow heave. In diving, the 
Sandwich is a lesser gannet, hurling itself sheer into the water 
with a plunge that flings the spray ten feet up in the air; 
the Little ‘ern stops dead in the air, hovers in its own 
radiance of flickered wings, twinkles them over its back 
with fanned and depressed tail, and half closing them in a 
shiver of the body casts itself right under (as the Common 
Tern rarely or never does), rising again with whitebait in a 
moment, like Anadyomene’s charger from its submarine 
stable. 

When the human intruder treads warily (if he be not dead 
to humanity) among the nests of a large tern colony, the 
birds form a living canopy of shimmering, transparent web 
above his head, wheeling through each other’s ranks under 
the heavens, a flying carpet of broken lights taken wing and 
shaking out a cloud of shrill voices like the grating of the 
shingle in the sea’s teeth. The ear tunes itself to the 
clamour, and the hoarse screech of the Roseate Tern, the 
harshest of them all, to set against its unearthly beauty, the 
softer kirr-rit of the luminous Sandwich Tern, the bright 
chit-chit of the Little Tern, a note like pebbles gleaming 
wet, and the steely guttural of the Arctic, beating and 
swooping frantically a yard above my head, alone among 
them all for boldness, disentangle themselves like threads of 
different coloured silk from the fabric of woven sound. He, 
the Arctic, may well scream like the gales of his home, for, 
with the Roseate, he has one nest of three eggs among the 
thousand round him, the only record, I believe, of the bird 
breeding so far south—three gems for the prowling collector. 

The eggs and nests of the Common Tern mirror the intense 
creativeness of this wilderness, an urge of being flooding it 
like the sea, even more than the mature birds, flung to the 
air, embody its restlessness of spirit. The eggs of the 
Roseate tern are elongated and beautifully zoned with 
smoky blurs ; those of the Little Tern (with a hundred or so 
nests), similar in brown and grey sprinklings on a light ground 
to the pear-shaped egg of the ringed plover, do follow 
within their variations a certain coherence and orderliness 
of pattern, while of the eighteen nests of the Sandwich ‘Tern, 
fourteen were unlined and the large, exquisitely speckled or 
blotched eggs on a buff, creamy or stone-coloured ground 
were all laid under the lee of a sand-mound. But with the 
eggs and nests of the Common Tern, any semblance of 
uniformity, system, method or symmetry went to the winds, 
whose caresses into the sand’s soft cheek seemed to have 
dimpled so many of their nests. Caprice in variation was 
alone supreme and extended not only to the shape, colour, 
size and number of the eggs (two were midgets, several were 
four to a nest, the majority three and the rest two), but to 
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the position, structure and materials of the nests. They 
were made indiscriminately in the marram grass, on the 
sand of the dunes, upon dried mud, in the shingle, at the 
drift line, among the campion, on the turf, in the herbage, 
under the nodding fronds of the Suada bushes, whose 
shadows enriched the markings of their eggs with wandering 
pencils. Some were conspicuous at thirty yards, others 
but natural hollows in the anatomy of the ground. Some 
were elaborately woven of dried herbs, sticks, seaweed 
decorated with shells, one was embroidered with an empty 
capsule of beech mast, and a skate’s egg-case, while stones 
were often placed among the eggs. A nest containing light 
green eggs faintly spotted was a cup of black seaweed, and 
on the same mound of sand a mere scrape would be cheek by 
jowl with a piece of Byzantine architecture. Some were 
lacquered with broken shells in a shingle depression, and one 
built of small pebbles hollowed out between three cushions 
of sea-rocket to its equidistant head and sides. Often the 
nests bore no sort of relation to the character or mate- 
rials of the ground whereon they were constructed, being 
unlined among vegetation and lined away from it, neat or 
tousled, shallow or deep, as pleased the individual fancy 
of the bridal pair who made them. As with the nests, so 
the eggs; nor was there a hint of correlation between the two 
nor between them and the ground they occupy. In ground- 
colour they vary from green to olive, from grey, to all shades 
of brown from buff to Vandyke, while the markings may be as 
light as mauve or dark as chocolate. Some forms were 
buff, with large stains of brownish-black ; others blue-green 
dotted with Payne’s grey. Some were heavily zoned, others 
dustily, others smokily, others again with a faintly stippled 
wash. Variations, whether of size, shape or colour, were by 
no means confined to clutches. One nest contained four 
eggs, each different, both in ground colour and pattern of 
spots, and another, dexterously compact, three eggs, one 
almost oval, the others pear-shaped, with one double the 
size of its neighbour and all individual in colouring. The 
print of some blotches, streaks and speckles seemed stamped 
into the texture of the shell ; others seemed broken shadows 
caught in passing. Exuberance joined with variety to make 
a spendthrift’s holiday. 


There is a theory that the variations in the brilliant 
eggs of the Sandwich Tern are the effect of both sexes 
incubating them, and so rarely leaving them uncovered to 
enemies. What, then, of the prodigality in device of the 
Common Tern’s eggs ? The answer is because the freakish- 
ness, the whimsies, the fantasies almost, of taste in nest- 
construction, all the gay adventures from the adaptive and 
protective norm of coloration, are not weeded out in the 
struggle for existence, and they are not so weeded, because 
there is no need to clap upon these tiny hamlets Nature’s 
cap of darkness. It is the terns themselves who are their 
own defence, not earth’s greens, greys and browns. We 
picked up a wounded tern on the shore away from the 
ternery, and carried this waif and parcel of stricken element 
light as air,into which had been breathed so wild and rap- 
turous a life, to its fellows—knowing that they would feed 
it. A party of greater blackbacked gulls drifted on pon- 
derous wings as big as clouds among the Ariels of Nature’s 
extra-human thought, and with a scream of rage the terns 
set upon them and buffeted them out of the nesting ground. 
The watcher found a rat on it with its skull perforated by 
their long, sharp bills. It is by the fellowship of mutual aid 
and concerted action that the terns guard their own, and 
thus let the djinn out of the bottle. The safety-valve of 
natural selection is removed and the creative force of 
Nature’s life flowers into its full wealth of varied blossom. 
It may well be that these diversities of nest and egg serve the 
secondary utility of recognition marks, but fundamentally 
they are the product of each bird’s choice, initiative, talent 
and personality roaming where they will and safe from the 
Shears of the examining Fates. 


As we passed, the birds fluttered straight down upon their 





nests, brooding with their breasts well forward and their 
tapering wings crossed at a high angle. But as they screamed 
and circled overhead, moving the heart like a trumpet, as 
they settled down behind us, making a huge overarching 
billow of white foam, there fell a sudden hush and spell 
upon them. In a silence deep as night the whole body 
massed and in a long column went out like a streamer of 
white smoke over the dark blue sea. It was as though in 
that strange movement the curtain raised upon the play and 
music of elemental powers, of living, of becoming and of 
dying, went down and left nothing but the uniform expanses 
of sky and plain. H. J. MassIncuam. 


Correspondence 
THE IRISH CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Certain points arise upon a consideration of the Draft 
Constitution of the Irish Free State which are not fully dealt 
with in your excellent article this week. They represent the 
fundamental issues in any attempt to apply the constitutional 
doctrines of Dominionism to the case of Ireland. They are 
raised directly, or by direct implication, in the letter of Professor 
Berriedale Keith, published in the Times on the 19th instant. 
Those of us who advocated Dominion status as the only possible 
basis of peace, when it was less fashionable both in England and 
Ireland, have been all along aware that these points might become 
crucial issues. Our original advocacy of Dominionism, however, 
and our still abiding faith in its ultimate success were founded 
upon the anticipation that they would be adjusted in accord 
with its evolutionary tendencies, as demonstrated and upheld 
by Sir Robert Borden and General Smuts. Professor Berriedale 
Keith, on the other hand, obviously hankers after formal “ safe- 
guards,” which we hold to be inconsistent with those tendencies 
and to be certain to defeat their own purposes by fostering 
estrangement and irritation. The newer constitutional doctrine 
overrides the old forms—some obsolescent and some obsolete— 
and the national independence of the Dominion to-day implies 
legislative, executive and juridical independence, while remaining 
consistent with a common policy and concerted action for the 
whole Commonwealth of Nations in all its internal or external 
affairs. We believe the best “ safeguards ” to lie in the methods 
of conference and agreement and in the existence of community 
of interest. We believe that any claim by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to possess or exercise overriding rights—legislative, executive 
or juridical—would be reactionary in theory, unsound in principle, 
as well as (and here I think Professor Berriedale Keith would 
concur) inconsistent with the Treaty. 

The principal objection to the Treaty and Constitution in the 
minds of robust Republicans lies in the position and powers of 
the Crown. All difficulties as to an oath of allegiance hinge 
upon this. In so far as they are not purely sentimental, they 
are founded upon the belief that so long as all executive action 
is to be taken in the name of the Crown, and so long as there 
remain with the Crown certain rather indefinite powers in virtue 
of the royal prerogative, there are obvious risks of possible 
interference in Irish affairs by British Ministers. We believe 
that such interference would be unconstitutional even though 
based upon “ legal” power; and this is no new doctrine. Sir 
Robert Borden in emphasising the distinction between “ legal 
power and constitutional right ” in 1917 laid down the principle 
that “ the Crown in its relation to any Dominion acts upon the 
advice of the duly constituted Government or Cabinet of that 
Dominion.” (The British Commonwealth of Nations, by H. 
Duncan Hall, 1920, p. 233, note.) Again, in 1919, ina Memoran- 
dum issued on behalf of the Dominion Prime Ministers, he laid 
it down that “* The Crown is the supreme executive in the United 
Kingdom and in all the Dominions, but it acts on the advice 
of the different Ministries within different constitutional units.” 
(Ibid., p. 239, and note.) The Irish Free State Constitution would 
be a more satisfactory document for all purposes if there were 
introduced into it a declaration of constitutional right to this 
effect. The Crown is in substance but the emblem of a system 
which combines national independence with a common purpose 
in furtherance of common interests, and the symbol of a common 
policy in world affairs. 

I agree that all Professor Berriedale Keith’s points require 
adjustment—principally for the sake of the Treaty and of 
the Constitution, which are still open to assault from skilled 
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controversialists in Ireland. I should omit his first point, as 
I hold with General Smuts that the existence of any “ constitu- 
tional ”’ right of secession is more than doubtful. I should, how- 
ever, add to his list—to allay suspicion—the propriety of inserting 
in the Constitution a declaration that, while executive action will 
be taken in the name of the Crown, no such action in Ireland 
shall be taken save on the initiative and sole responsibility of 
the Ministers answerable to the Irish Legislature. Similar 
declarations establishing Ireland’s legislative and juridical 
independence in apt terms would dispose of his list. Can it be 
seriously argued that Great Britain would be any the weaker 
for thus abolishing sources of immediate and ultimate friction 
and for relying upon quasi-diplomatic action as between 
Government and Government for the protection of her rights 
and interests ? 

It is strange that the Irish Drafting Committee overlooked 
these most vital aspects of Dominionism. But they will not be 
overlooked by the party here opposed to the Treaty. It is 
probable that the final Draft Constitution suffered somewhat as 
to coherence and symmetry from the copious amendments 
upon which Downing Street insisted in order to bring it into con- 
formity with the Treaty. The Drafting Committee appear to 
have betrayed themselves into the tactical error of advancing 
claims which could not possibly be sustained, with the result, 
which might easily have been foreseen, of being driven back 
beyond the line which they could have held successfully if they 
had been entrenched upon it from the outset. And in the 
resultant confusion Professor Berriedale Keith’s points were over- 
looked and remained undisposed of. But they should not 
continue to remain undisposed of.—Yours, etc., 

Dublin. HENRY HARRISON. 

June 28th. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The article on the use of Public Libraries in your issue 
of the Ist inst. is so excellent as to make exceptionally misleading 
the statement to which I draw your attention. 

I think your correspondent, while he has knowledge of Public 
Libraries, cannot be a public librarian ; if he were he could not 
possibly aver that “The Adult Education Committee were 
right (that Public Libraries should come under the jurisdiction 
of the Education Authority) and the transfer will come when 
the broader idea of education . . . achieves the sanction of 
popular opinion.” 

It is just this broader idea of education which has possibly 
already averted this transfer. 

The Adult Education Committee, without having one public 
librarian as a member of its committee, recommended this 
transfer. I would like to emphasise the fact that the recom- 
mendation was made without any advice from the Library Associa- 
tion or any other body qualified to give expert advice on this 
most important matter. Public Librarians are unanimously 
against the proposal, not only on the score that the libraries 
would suffer financially (as undoubtedly they would); but for 
the reason that, instead of the broad outlook for which every 
Public Library stands, you would have the formal and specialised 
mind of the schoolmaster in its place. This doubtless is admir- 
able in the education of children and young people ; but Public 
Libraries stand for more. They seek to help all ; to widen, not 
straighten ; to do away with the restraint of the schoolmen 
and throw open to all the enchanted forest of literature in all 
its winding paths. 

If the day should come, which God forbid! that the Public 
Library is merely a department of the education office, then that 
day will be evil for education in its widest outlook. In the words 
of an admirable report issued on the question by the Kensington 
Public Libraries, “‘ the activities (of the Education Authority 
and the Public Library Authority) are collateral, not identical, 
and the public interest will be the best served by harmonious 
action between these, and not by the absorption of the one into 
the other.”’—Yours, etc., 

Chiswick. 

July 4th. 


Mizpau GitBert, Librarian. 


OWEN’S LABOUR NOTES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Professor Eisler’s inquiry in your issue of last week 
probably refers to the Labour Notes issued by Robert Owen 
at the Labour Exchanges which he established in London and 
Nottingham during the first period of Socialist activities in Britain. 


A full page illustration of one of these notes is included in The 
Story Retold, a co-operative text-book published by the Co- 
operative Union. 

These notes were quite plentiful a few years ago, and copies 
may often be met with in the shops of second-hand dealers, 
Many co-operative societies possess copies, which are often 
framed and exhibited in their boardrooms. If Professor Eisler 
will write to me at the above address, I shall be glad to send him 
a note issued from the first branch (Blackfriars Road) of Owen’s 
Institution for the Industrious Classes.—Yours, etc., 

T. W. MERCER, 

Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Manchester. 

July 3rd. 


THE VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the Inter- 
national Summer School, which is to be held in Vienna from 
September 7th to 21st? The school has been promoted by a 
committee of well-known British and Austrian University men, 
including names like Sir William Beveridge and Professor Gilbert 
Murray in England, and Professor Redlich, Professor Schumpeter 
and Dr. Hertz in Austria. 

The subjects covered are economics, history, art, politics, 
law, music and languages, and the scheme has been projected 
with the double purpose of giving foreigners a first-hand know- 
ledge of the political and social conditions in Central Europe, 
and of relieving our professors as far as possible from the need 
of appealing to charity. All the lecturers are experts in their 
subjects. Excursions into the provinces, visits to factories, 
theatres, etc., will be arranged, and visitors will be able to meet 
the leading men in science, art and literature. The school is 
open to all, irrespective of sex or previous education. The fees 
are 2} and 5 guineas, and visitors will be able to find good and 
cheap accommodation at a students’ hostel. Most of the 
lectures will be delivered in German, but a summary of each 
lecture will be supplied in the English language. 

I shall be delighted to answer any enquiries and give the fullest 
particulars relating to the school.—Yours, etc., 

‘ GEorG TUGENDHAT, 
Hon. Gen. Secretary. 

London School of Economics, 

Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
July 4th. 


THE CASE OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Have I, oram I? Do I possess, or do I belong? And 
was it your reviewer, your correspondents, or yourself, who 
placed me in front of that uncomfortable name? And ought 
I to turn up my toes without a murmur; or may I indulge in a 
dying cackle at Mr. Paul Hookham’s last sally ? Alteration of 
the Law to prevent ! Oh! dear! With a policeman 
outside every: ! And was not a certain Jackson case decided 
some ten years before The Man of Property was written? Well, 
well! And now to turn face to wall and lie in peace.—Yours, 
etc., THE CASE. 

(What's left of it.) 








To the Editor of Tut New StTaTESMAN. 

Sir,—The quarrel about art and purpose is endless, and it 
will certainly be kept up so long as people who write about 
works of the imagination state their case with the looseness that 
seems to be characteristic of Mr. Paul Hookham. The central 
incident of The Man of Property is surely not only justifiable, 
but in the situation presented by Mr. Galsworthy simply 
inevitable. Mr. Hookham, however, is rash enough to bring in 
a new point, namely, that “ the bald introduction of such a horror” 
is a subordination of art to propaganda. If the test is to be 
“bald introduction,” then f submit the argument has been 
carried into a fantastic region which, for the most part, the 
modern novelist will decline to enter.—Yours, etc., 

Berkhamsted. S. K. Ratcuirre. 

July 4th. 


EPHELIA AND SWINBURNE 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTesMAN. 
Sir,—Your critic notes a foretaste of Swinburne in the song 
beginning : 
*“ Farewell, ungrateful Traitor, 
Farewell, my perjured swain,” 
which he quotes from Dryden’s Spanish Friar, and remarks. 
**Who would ever have suspected Dryden of it?” (the song), 
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But is it Dryden’s ? It appears among the poems of the mysteri- 
ous woman ** Ephelia,” published in 1679, and conte, 
with additions, in 1682. I have not been able to discover the 
exact year of The Spanish Friar, but All “4 Love was first played, 
I think, in 1678, and Gdipus, The of Guise, Troilus and 
Cressida and The Spanish Friar came later. It is hardly likely 
that “ Ephelia ” would publish among her own works the song 
of so well-known a writer as Dryden, even if she envied it. Is it 
possible that Dryden was quoting a popular song of the day ? 

Failing this, I can only think that “ Ephelia’s ” poems must 
have been collected by some third person, perhaps after her 
death ; which again may mean that “ Ephelia ” is not the youth- 
ful Joan Philips, daughter to “The matchless Orinda,” that 
Mr. Gosse and others have guessed her to be. 

Ihope, however, that the song is really “Ephelia’s.” I should 
like to think that she influenced Swinburne, now that her name 
is forgotten. I know that I once drew attention to the fact 
that she appeared to have done so in the Fortnightly Review. 
But perhaps it was a mistake.—Yours, etc., 

GwEN JOHN. 


Miscellany 


ON BEST SELLERS 


HE kind of rubbish people talk about Best Sellers is 
very like the kind of rubbish they talk about Best 
Snatchers—the people who make (and lose) fortunes 

rapidly in speculation. But there is one great difference. 

Listen to men talking of rapid fortunes. They talk in a 
mixture of awe, envy and worship of the marvellous ; they 
perform before the demon (or idol) irrational rites; they 
make desperate attempts at rational analysis. The whole, 
a hotch-potch, is well worth observation and laughter. 

People tell you that men who make large fortunes quickly 
in speculation have “‘a magic touch” ; “the money- 
making gift”; “an intuition.” And they say this kind 
of thing in that tone of voice which expresses a mixture of 
envy and awe. At the same time they tell you bitterly 
that the Best Snatchers are futile, contemptible, meaningless 
—all of them. 

Such nonsense would be excusable in a very young man 
who had not yet had time to watch the process of modern 
life. It is inexcusable in anyone over 40, who has had any 
opportunity for judging. 

For we, of the older generation, have all of us by that 
time seen great fortunes made and lost in speculation, and 
we know, or ought to know, what the process is. The only 
thing in common to most of those who so rapidly make these 
great fortunes (and lose them) is the desire to accumulate 
wealth at top speed. Nor is that quality or appetite 
absolutely necessary. I have known great fortunes made 
by men who were quite indifferent to wealth. I have 
known, in particular, a great fortune made by one man, 
who made it by simply sticking to his father’s business, 
because he thought it his duty, though it bored him to 
tears. The war brought him a sudden boom. He went in 
with a moderate fortune and came out a millionaire—he 
may or not be one still. It is a whole two years since I 
met him. 

The one thing certainly common to the making of a great 
fortune rapidly and the losing of it rapidly is luck. By a 
natural human weakness, a man, while he has the money, 
thinks his fortune due to his own ability ; when he has lost 
it he thinks its loss due to misfortune, or even conspiracy. 
Both moods are as much illusions as the illusion of the man 
on the steamboat who thinks the wharf is moving and that 
he is standing still. The deciding element, the differenti- 
ating character in every case is chance, fortune. Our 
fathers, who were much wiser than we, saw that truth; 
and one of the great moral advantages of seeing it in the 
moral chaos of to-day is that it prevents us from reverencing 
or even marvelling at masses of wealth accumulated for the 
moment in one hand. 

With Best Sellers it is much the same; but there is 





another important differentiating element. I know what 
I am talking about, because writing is also my own trade, 
and because I myself was, during three or four years of my 
own life, a Best Seller. 

The differentiating thing about the Best Seller, the thing 
which gives him some slight distinction above the millionaire, 
the element over and above luck, is that he must be able to 
interest a very large number of people. Nodoubt a thousand 
authors could interest them equally, and luck alone cold 
shoulders the other 999. But not a million could; only a 
thousand; a thousand have that one meagre talent of 
creating some interest in their readers; whereas of ten 
millions, any one could become a millionaire through luck. 
There is nothing else required, and the gaols are full of the 
less fortunate. 

Now in order to interest his readers the Best Seller must 
perform two acts combined: He must choose a subject 
which interests them (largely a matter of chance), but he 
must also be able to put it vividly—and that is not a universal 
talent. On these two acts combined, then, depends your 
chance of becoming a Best Seller; but of hundreds 
who choose the right subject and can put it vividly only 
one becomes a Best Seller, and that selection is the jest of 
fate. 

What subjects will interest great masses of people at 
any time depends, of course, upon the society of the 
moment. An excellent early seventeenth century trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Folk-lore is still a Best Seller in 
England, and was, a short time ago, the Best of all Best 
Sellers. Just over the water, in France, the French trans- 
lation, clear and excellent, of the same stuff is sadly neglected. 
On the other hand, really violent and acute political dis- 
cussion, the open description of Politicians and the detailed 
examination of their adventures, is a best seller in France. 
It is not even looked at in England, where it is thought 
not only indecent but useless. 

The Best Seller in our own particular society for the 
moment must be a work of fiction, and it must contain these 
two elements of interest : Love-making and Money. It is 
all the better for having the subsidiary forms of those 
interests introduced as well; for instance, rank and 
fashion, and smart people, which are all a side-product of 
money, and twisting one’s face round to look at oneself, 
which is a morbid by-product of love-making, and is 
called “ analysis of character.” But without these side- 
products, with mere crude love-making and money, you have 
the first elements of all Best Sellers. 

But it is a ridiculous mistake to imagine that the mere 
presence of such popular elements makes a Best Seller. If 
that were true anyone could write a Best Seller. 

The second, much rarer element, is a power of vivid 
presentation. 

Now, vivid presentation does not mean something 
abstract applicable to all style. It means something 
concrete, definable in terms of the audience. Your style 
may be as vivid as Swift’s, but if it bores or confuses the 
crowd of the moment, it is not vivid to them, and therefore 
of no purport to the building up of a Best Seller. What all 
our English Best Sellers have in common is the double 
interest of which I have spoken—love-making and money : 
love-making of their own kind (not lyrical—there is no 
market for that), and money in great wads, somewhere 
between the covers. So much for the matter; for the 
manner, a way of putting the love-making and the cheques, 
which can be easily followed by great masses of people in the 
particular society to which the work is addressed. It must 
be something simple and vivid, calling up in their minds 
clear and highly-coloured images. 

When people tell me that Best Sellers “ write down ” to 
their audience, or that such and such a one is a mediocre 
writer because he pleases the mob, they seem to me to be 
wildly out of reality; they have a talent like any other: 
the talent of appealing to a very large number at a 
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particular moment in a particular world. It is a fairly 
common talent shared by many good, bad, and indifferent 
writers. But it is a talent and therefore not universal. 
Best selling comes of that talent plus luck. 

The wise man will observe that among Best Sellers are 
works of quite the first rank as literature, and also works of 
the lowest rank as literature. It certainly is not the badness 
of the thing, judged by permanent standards, which deter- 
mines its popular success. No, nor its goodness. Permanent 
standards are the possession of a small, continuous, highly 
cultivated minority ; yet many a Best Seller will satisfy 
that very class. At the other end of the row you have the 
Best Seller who writes thoroughly bad stuff, the badness of 
which one can be proved by the fact that in a very few 
years no one will look at it. Yet not on that account is 
even this Best Seller to be decried. He does not purport 
to write good literature. He purports to interest a large 
body of human beings who happen to be in a particular 
ephemeral mood, and if he succeeds in so doing it has a 
perfect right to its success. My own success as a Best 
Seller was due to the ephemeral mood of the war. When 
that mood passed I was a Best Seller no more. 

A comic thing about Best Sellers is the way in which the 
element of luck appears in the neglect of their earlier work. 
A man writes one book, and then a second, and then a third, 
and makes perhaps a couple of hundred out of each. He 
writes a fourth and makes thousands upon thousands. His 
fourth, if you look at it, you will find to be, as a rule, of 
much the same quality as his first, second and third. The 
success of the fourth usually gives a sort of fillip to the languid 
sale of numbers one, two and three, as any publisher will 
tell you. But, as any publisher will tell you, it does a little 
more. 

When my writing on the war was selling by the tens of 
thousands, I am sure that if I had produced a good book on 
Waterloo it would have had a large sale, but my evisting 
book on Waterloo did not go up by a single copy! I have 
a right to talk of my own stuff; it would be impertinent to 
quote other writers by name; but I have one in my mind at 
the present moment who furnishes an excellent example of 
what I mean. Some years ago I picked up a work by this 
author on a railway bookstall, which I will call Work 
Number One. It was a first-rate piece of light fiction ; well 
constructed, buoyant, alive. Latterly he has written what 
I will call Work Number Two—just the same thing—and has 
sold it by the ton. More power to his elbow—but no one 
says a word about Work Number One. 

There is yet another comic thing about Best Sellers, but a 
comedy with a pathos in it, and that is the impossibility 
one finds it to start a good book. With a group of friends I 
have in my life tried hard three times to get three really 
good books rolling. I do not mean books of serious merit 
(though these books were also of serious merit). I mean 
books which had all the right qualities for amusing my 
fellow-beings of this same generation and of this same 
country. When I say that we tried to start them rolling, 
I don’t mean that we wrote an article or two, but that, out 
of genuine admiration, we wrote over and over again, we 
spoke of these books on all sides, we even in one case got a 
publisher to reprint (to his loss, I fear). We went on at it, 
month after month and year after year ; one of them at last 
began to trundle and is now running at a reasonable pace— 
but it only started years after its first publication. The 
other two are as immovable as my little car upon a cold and 
frosty morning. They won’t budge. Consider Fitzgerald 
and his quatrains. 

And, lastly, there is this to be said about Best Sellers— 
that they exactly reflect the maze and boiling of our time. 
These sudden booms, these complete slumps, these black 
silences, these incredible publicities, are all one with the 
political newspaper reputations, with the “ soaring” 


and “blazing” stocks, with the “stunts,” the ‘ world 
records,”’ and all the rest of it. 


The pin shook out of the 


-to win Maria for his sick son. 


axle some little time back, the flywheel worked off, and the 
machine of the world has been racing ever since. 
There is one great consolation : it can’t last. 
H. BeE.voc. 


Drama 


SPANISH MELODRAMA 


N Mr. Santayana’s last book, Soliloquies in England, 
I classical Spanish drama is contrasted with English 
Elizabethan drama. In Spanish classical drama the 
characters are few. ‘The lady in Calderon, for instance, 
if she is not Beatriz will be Leonor, and under either name so 
superlativeiy beautiful, young, chaste, eloquent, devoted 
and resourceful as to be indistinguishable from her name- 
sakes in other plays. The hero is always exaggeratedly 
in love, exaggeratedly chivalrous, and absolutely perfect, 
save for this heroic excess of sensitiveness and honour. 
The old father is always austere, unyielding, perverse, 
sublime. All the maids in attendance possess the same 
roguishness. ...” He goes on to theorise: it was not 
that Spanish life afforded fewer contrasts, less individuality 
of character and idiom than did the England of Shakespeare ; 
it was not absence of moral variety, but a lack of interest 
in moral variety which Spanish drama reflected. I thought 
of this passage at the close of Spanish Lovers (Kingsway 
Theatre). Though Spanish Lovers is far from being as 
eloquent as a classical drama, Maria del Carmen (Miss Doris 
Lloyd) was beautiful, young, chaste, devout and devoted : the 
two heroes were exaggeratedly in love with her, and _heroic- 
ally sensitive about honour ; the maid was roguish (alas, all 
too rosily, skippingly roguish!) and Javier’s old father 
was austere, determined ; a man possessed with one idea— 
Then there was the jovial, 
blundering loyal Pepuso, rapscallion, cynical about women, 
with a heart only for his banished leader, Pencho, whe 
loves and is beloved by Maria del Carmen. He, too, was a 
mask, but perhaps too humble a one for classic drama. There 
is a feud, apparently due to some dispute over the water 
supply, between two sections of the Spanish town where 
the scene is laid, and Pencho has stabbed Javier and fled 
to Africa. Maria has nursed Javier back to life, and he has 
fallen in love with her. She saved his life, however, only 
to secure a pardon for Pencho to whom she is_ betrothed. 
When the play opens she is collecting alms for a Mass for 
his complete recovery. But Javier is heart-sick and will 
not live unless she consents to be his wife. Pepuso sends 
a message to Pencho telling him to return because Javier 
is stealing Maria from him; Pepuso does not understand 
her motives. When she convinces him that she is still 
true to Pencho, it is too late ; Pencho has already returned 
and is in danger of arrest. In order to save his life, she 
consents to marry Javier, but Pencho will not accept that 
sacrifice. The second act is the scene of formal betrothal ; 
there is much dancing and singing. Pencho appears and 
confesses that he stabbed Javier who, to keep Maria, 
denies it. In the last act it is discovered that Javier is 
far gone in consumption and doomed in any case to die. 
He allows Pencho and Maria to go away together, and dies. 
Mr. Ivor Novello played the part of Javier with pathos 
and languishing grace; his starts of helpless fury were 
admirable. But, unfortunately, Mr. Malcom Morley was 
inadequate to the passionate part of Pencho. He was 
stolidly English. If that part could have been played by 
Grasso, and, indeed, if the crowd had been composed 
of Sicilian players, the drama would have been stirring. 
As it was, though we could guess at, we could not feel, its 
power. Maria, Domingo the father, and Javier were the 
only actors who believed in their parts; the others played 

them with English phlegm as stage conventions. 

DesmonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


TT art of cooking is not held in high estimation in 
modern England. Those who proclaim their 
pleasure in good fare fall under the suspicion of 
being sensualists of the dullest kind, sensualists whose 
pleasures have no touch of poetry about them. Two great 
English novelists have, however, each introduced accom- 
plished cooks into one of their famous stories, namely, 
Thackeray and Disraeli. Their respective attitudes towards 
these professors of culinary art are very different. 
Monsieur Alcide Mirabolant in Pendennis is an extremely 
ridiculous figure, with his richly flowing ringlets, crimson 
velvet waistcoat and his passion for Blanche Amory. 
* ~* x 


“T declared myself to her,” he says, laying his hand 
on his heart, “in a manner which was as novel as I am 
charmed to think it was agreeable.”” One night when Miss 
Blanche was entertaining some of her school friends, he sent 
up for dinner, “a little potage @ la Reine—d la Reine 
Blanche 1 called it—as white as her own tint—and con- 
fectioned with the most fragrant cream and almonds. . . 
I followed,” he continued, “ with two little entrées of sweet- 
bread and chicken; and the only brown thing which I 
permitted myself in the entertainment was a little roast 
lamb, which I laid in a meadow of spinaches, surrounded 
with croustillons, representing sheep and ornamented 
with daisies and other savage flowers.” The climax of 
the dinner, following a dish of opal-coloured plover’s eggs 
and a little gdteau of apricots, was an ice of plombiére and 
cherries. “‘ How do you think I had them shaped, Madam 
Frisbi? In the form of two hearts united with an arrow, 
on which I laid, before it entered, a bridal veil in cut paper, 
surmounted by a wreath of virginal orange flowers.” 


* * * 


In Disraeli’s novels there are many passages in which the 
art of cooking is mentioned with a gravity so solemn that it 
becomes indistinguishable from irony. Disraeli’s sympathies, 
when the choice of deciding between common sense and wild 
romantic pretensions presented itself, always inclined to 
the latter; Thackeray, on the other hand, could not stand any 
nonsense. Though he is at first indulgent towards poor 
Mirabolant’s claim to be an artist, he cannot put up with 
such absurdity for long; he can only preserve his patience 
by making Mirabolant a little crazy. But turn to Disraeli. 


* * * 


Tancred opens with the description of a young chef, 
Mr. Leander, making his way down one of the by-streets 
of Mayfair. He has been engaged for the celebrations 
attending the coming of age of the Duke of Bellamont’s 
son. It is to be a celebration on an Arabian Nights’ scale, 
and his Grace’s cook is not equal to the occasion. Mr. 
Leander, somewhat showily though not fashionably 
dressed, is about to call on “ Papa Prevost,” the greatest 
of living cooks, to ask his advice. Entering the small 
parlour of a small house in a Mayfair mews, he finds the great 
man sitting in a night-cap reading a French newspaper, 
with a glass of sugared water at his side. He receives Mr. 
Leander warmly, “Ah, what do they say? That Alven 
rivals you in flavour and that Gaillard has not less invention ? 
But who can combine got with new inventions ? Yourself, 
Leander, and there is no question, though you are only 
twenty-five, that you are the chef of the age.” ‘ You are 
always very good to me, sir, and I will not deny,” Leander 
replies, “that to be famous when you are young is the 
fortune of the gods.” Disraeli estimated the value of 
fame like a philosopher, but he loved it, and those who 
coveted it, like a romantic boy: observe, he had as much 





sympathy with the fame of a cook as with the prestige of a 
duke or the glory of a general. 
* * * 


Sometimes he descants upon the pleasures of plenty 
with mere gusto; at other times it is the prestige value or 
the deliciousness of dishes which excites him. “ Turtle,” 
exclaims the wise Adriana Neuchatel in Endymion, “ Turtle 
makes all men equal!” In Henrietta Temple there is a 
dithryamb on an inn-dinner in the coaching days: 


**The coach stops here half-an-hour, gentlemen: dinner quite 
ready!” . . . "Tis a delightful sound. And what a dinner! What 

a profusion of substantial delicacies! What mighty and iris-tinted 

rounds of beef! What vast and marble-veined ribs! What gela- 

tinous veal pies! What colossal hams! Those are evidently prize 
cheeses! And how invigorating is the perfume of those various 
and variegated pickles! Then the bustle emulating the plenty ; 
the ringing of bells, the clash of thoroughfare, the summoning of 
ubiquitous waiters, and the all-pervading feeling of omnipotence, 
from the guests who order what they please, to the landlord, who 
can produce and execute everything they desire. "Tis a wondrous 
sight. Why should a man go and see the Pyramids and cross 
the desert, when he has not beheld York Minster or travelled on 
the Road ? 

* . * 

Mr. Santayana, in his admirable little essay on Dickens 
(Soliloquies in England, Constable), after having pointed out 
all Dickens’ world did not include, asks what, then, is left ? 
Almost everything, he replies, which counts in the daily 
life of mankind, or that by its presence or absence can 
determine whether life shall be worth living or not. . . . 
“There remains in the first place eating and drinking,” 
he continues, “‘ relished not bestially, but humanly, jovially, 
as the sane and exhilarating basis for everything else.” 
In Disraeli that glorious good fellowship is absent, but he has 
gastronomic humour. The prestige values of dishes exhila- 
rate him. He hymns the ortolan (a little bird I have 
once eaten, but I failed, I fear, to distinguish from the 
quail). “‘ Sweet bird!” thus he addresses it. ... “ All 
Paradise opens! Let me die eating ortolans to the sound 
of soft music.” Dizzy fantasticates over food; even in 
the description of the inn-dinner (an exception in his works) 
he never plumbs like Dickens the deep satisfaction of 
good, substantial, welcome food. Still, I much prefer Dizzy’s 
delight in food, to the tragic intensity of Huysman’s interest 
in culinary processes and their products, in which the element 
of splendid ostentation—let alone good fellowship—is 
entirely absent. Huysman’s enjoyment, on the rare occasions 
when he is not preoccupied with his disgust, is that of a super- 
sensitive, queasy solitary, touchingly relieved to find his 
nose over a dish for once not suspect and fallacious: 
Gustatory metaphor is one of his principal methods of 
conveying discriminations in religious emotions. The 
description of the cooking of the leg of mutton by the 
bell-ringer and his wife in La Bas is too absurdly pensive. 
Give me Dizzy’s exclamation in The Young Duke, frivolous 
by comparison, “ Ye soups! o’er whose creation I Imve 
watched like mothers o’er their sleeping child! ” 

* * * 


Any poet can write, or ought to be able to write, about 
wine, but to write worthily about food is a severer test. 
How excellently Tennyson succeeds : 

Brought out a dusky loaf that smelt of home, 

And, half cut down, a pasty costly-made, 

Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 

Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 

Imbedded and injellied; last, with these 

A flask of cider from his father’s vats, 

Prime, which I knew; and so we sat and ate 

And talk’d old matters over... . 

“First aids towards the comprehension of Tennyson” 
are wanted. There was a Johnsonian quality in his talk 
which has been forgotten. I shall close this rigmarole 
with a characteristic remark of his to one astonished to 
observe the relish with which the poet was devouring cold 
boiled beef and new potatoes; “ All fine-natured men know 
what is good to eat.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON+NOVELS 


Aaron’s Rod. By D. H. Lawrence. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 

A Love Conference. By Mrs. Artuur Harter. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Caged Birds. By S. P. B. Mais. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


In admitting that Aaron’s Rod is a plum-silly book, and that 
this is not the first time that Mr. Lawrence has fulfilled Doctor 
Johnson’s definition of nonsense by bolting a door with a boiled 
carrot, one is not for one moment abating one’s claim that he is 
a man of genius. Silly as his metaphysical theories are, 
they are no sillier than the plot of Oliver Twist; and there 
remains, as inarguable as the creative exuberance of Charles 
Dickens, the unique talent which can draw Aaron Sissons as he 
appears in the earlier chapters of this book. That portrait is like 
an Italian Primitive, very fresh in colour, very angular in pose, 
and as direct in its effects as spring itself. One sees the man of 
thirty-two, fair and pleasant but with a significant silence about 
him, coming back from his work on Christmas Eve to his com- 
fortable home, yet giving over his shoulder one last look into the 
dark, wintry night ; moving about the house agreeably and in- 
differently, making such preparations for Christmas Day as his 
little girls insist on; being amused when one of the little girls 
breaks the blue glass ball which he had had as a child, which had 
always been preserved rather solemnly ; thinking with hostility 
of the countryside round about; roused and excited by the 
festive season ; taking his flute and sending out a limpid stream 
of pure, mindless music ; keeping sweet, keeping calm, and mer- 
cilessly germinating the intention to go out from this place and 
abandon it utterly as if nothing there had ever been dear to him ; 
and doing this not out of hatred, not out of callousness, but out 
of a spiritual hunger. There is unique talent also in the descrip- 
tion, further on in the book, of a scene at a party, where a man 
who is a little drunk and half crazed by his experiences in the 
war, makes a public declaration of amorousness, which is at once 
pathetic and disgusting and authentically romantic, towards a 
very beautiful woman whom he has just met for the first time. 
There is unique poetic talent in the accounts of Aaron’s first 
morning in Italy; of how he went through the still sleeping 
house, to rooms where the neatly sized little Italian men-servants 
frolicked with their brooms and dusters like so many monkeys, 
out into the vineyard to look down on Novara, the city in the 
plains beneath the Alps, ruddy in the sunshine but chill with the 
snow-wind. 

But there is also, unfortunately, an as unique idiocy in the 
metaphysical theories which not only take up a large part of the 
book but also, to its detriment, shape its development. Mr. 
Lawrence’s ideas upon the relationship of men and women have 
always seemed pugilistic and exhausting. It would seem to him 
that Dante and Beatrice were to be pitied not because they never 
completed by exposing it to the alchemic passion, but because 
they never had the opportunities so richly offered by domestic 
life for hurting and insulting each other. But in this book his 
theory goes a step forward in its demand that the most general 
and painful dislocation should be considered superior to harmony. 
It appears that it is the duty of the male to cultivate a dignified 
non-collaboration of the spirit in the most intimate moments of 
his relationship with the female... .“‘ And to fling down the whole 
soul in one gesture of finality in love was as much a criminal suicide 
as to jump off a church tower or a mountain peak.” Mr. Lawrence 
holds an extraordinary belief that the soul can in some mysterious 
way become separated from itself by intense experience, however 
noble that may be; and that in ecstasy, whether it is that of 
religion or love, man is liable to do something which Mr. Lawrence 
calls, in something that is evidently other than the slang sense, 
“ giving one’s self away,” and is evidently a real and _ irre- 
trievable loss of personality. This is a spiritual phenomenon 
which has escaped the notice of all other observers, and which, 
when one has examined the myth that Mr. Lawrence has invented 
to illustrate it, we may fairly pronounce to be a boiled carrot. 
One is as surprised when one reads of Aaron’s love affairs as one 
would be if one opened a book on physiology and found an account 
of asthma purporting to be a description of the normal respiratory 
process. He has a curious love affair in Florence which he owes 
largely to the fact that he played the flute; for he meets a 
Marchesa who loves music but is so delicately constituted that 
she objects to harmonies. Aaron therefore fills a felt want ; and 
he proves rather excessively how much truth lies behind that 
advertisement which advises us: ‘ Learn a musical instrument 
and shine in society.” The Marchesa’s effect on him and Mr. 
Lawrence’s style is disastrous. His desire became “ fierce as 
iron,” which is presumably ten per cent. fiercer than paraffin. 
It was “ like the strength of an eagle with the lightning in its 


talons,” and as the passage goes on he becomes more and more 
like a man wearing an electric belt described by Bart Kennedy. 
Finally he goes to the Marchesa’s palace at ten o’clock on a grey 
November morning, and after playing the flute to her becomes 
her lover. It is all curiously angular and involved and disputa- 
tious. One could imagine that a medizval schoolman might have 
carried on such a love affair in the intervals of writing his thesis 
concerning the number of angels that could dance on the point of 
a needle. 

Mr. Lawrence is, indeed, very like a medizval schoolman in the 
general quality of his thought ; in the innocence with which he 
never tests the abstract by the concrete. Another of his dis. 
coveries is that hate is as good as love. ‘* The ideal of love, the 
ideal] that it is better to give than to receive, the ideal of liberty, 
the ideal of the brotherhood of man, the ideal of the sanctity of 
human life, the ideal of what we call goodness, charity, bene- 
volence, public-spiritedness, the ideal of sacrifice for a cause, the 
ideal of unity and unanimity—all the lot—all the whole beehive 
of ideals—has all got the modern bee disease, and gone putrid, 
stinking.” Well and good. We are prepared to follow Mr, 
Lawrence in his argument. We are therefore amazed when Mr. 
Lawrence writes with real rage when an Italian takes Aaron’s seat 
in the train while he goes away to the restaurant-car, and whena 
group of soldiers run out on Aaron and steal his pocket-book 
with all his money in it. If hate is really as good as love then it 
is as admirable that a man should take one’s seat as it is that he 
should give up his own to one ; and that soldiers should jostle one 
in the street and rob one should provoke exactly the same feelings 
as would come uppermost if angels surrounded one and thrust 
money and manna into one’s hands. But where the medizval 
schoolman scores over Mr. Lawrence is that he at least had the 
knowledge that there was such a place as a school. At the end 
of this book Rawdon Lilly, the man who is evidently to be the 
spiritual director of Aaron in some further adventure, outlines a 
new religion. ‘ There is only one thing, your own very self. So 
you’d better stick to it. . . . Your own single oneness is your 
destiny. . . . I told you there were two urges—two great life 
urges, didn’t I? There may be more. But it comes on me so 
strongly now that there are two: love and power. And we've 
been trying to work ourselves, at least as individuals, from the 
love urge exclusively, hating the power-urge, and repressing it. 
And now I find we’ve got to accept the very thing we’ve hated. 
. . . And there will be profound, profound obedience in place of 
this love-crying, obedience to the incalculable love-urge. And 
men must submit to the greater soul in a man for their guidance : 
and men must submit to the positive power-soul in man, for their 
being... .” It is clear that though Mr. Lawrence now regards 
the production of Gnosticism as his business in life, he has not 
troubled to study Gnostic literature. He is unaware that these 
theories have occurred to other people, and that the discussion 
has been taken to a point further than that at which he takes it 
up. The trouble with him is that he believes in his own religion ; 
he believes that there is only one thing, his own very self. He is 
sitting in the cell of his self, refusing to profit by the work of 
others, and treating all within as if it were sacred, even if that 
be silliness. The only consolation is that the literary life of a 
writer of Mr. Lawrence's vitality is bound to be very long, and he 
is a man hardly halfway up the thirties. The amazing 
imagination which was a fiery sun in Sons and Lovers and The 
Rainbow and Women in Love is bound to blaze forth again. 

In Aaron’s Rod one sees what genius can do without horse sense ; 
one is tempted to say that A Love Conference shows what horse 
sense can do without genius if it were perhaps truer to say that 
Mrs. Harter has a genius for horse sense. Reading this book is like 
spending an afternoon with one of those old grandes dames who, 
although they have had no education to speak of and no career 
to make them interested in the world from any particular point 
of view, have had such opportunities for seeing life and such 
naturally shrewd eyes that they know as much of the human 
imbroglio as anybody. They gossip; but the gossip is all true ; 
and it is sometimes amazingly profound. There are a lot of things 
in this book which one can hardly say exist artistically, but which 
are deeply true in something more than the mere factual sense. 
The story is told in the form of a conversation between two 
grandes amoureuses who are growing old, and Mrs. Harter has the 
characters of the two women in the palm of her hand. She gets 
quite easily out of their chatter a picture of that Edwardian side 
of London of which one has a glimpse when one passes those tall, 
narrow, rather old-fashioned little houses on the leafy side of 
Cadogan Place, with the gaily striped sunblinds out and a car 
waiting to take the occupant to some place in the country where 
there are marvellous herbaceous borders, and an air over all 
as if there would never be a scandal here, though nobody but 
the servants ever went to church. They have been about, 
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“This book by the famous French astronomer on the soul’s existence 
and persistence after ‘ Death ’ is destined to rank among the great classical 
works on Spiritualism contributed by eminent men of science.”’—Jnter- 
national Psychic Gazette. (Third Impression.) 


2. AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH: The Manifesta- 
tions and Apparitions of the Dying; “Doubles”; 
Phenomena of Occultism. Price 10/6 net 


In this volume the author presents a vast mass of evidence of extra- 
ordinary psychic power exhibited at the very moment of bodily disso- 
lution. (Just ready.) 


ASIA AT THE CROSSROADS. 


Japan, Korea, China, Philippine Islands. 
By E.ALEXANDER POWELL. Illustrated. 1os.6d. net. 
An important study of the great problems of the Orient by an expert 
observer. 


THE “GREEN RAY” OR “GREEN FLASH” AT 
RISING AND SETTING OF THE SUN. 
By Prof. Dr. M. E. MULDER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


A most valuable contribution to the study of solar phenomena. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 
By SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 


21s. net. 
Perhaps the chief feature of this volume of thrilling climbing adventure 
is the account of the author’s single-handed attempts on Mt. Cook. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF INSECTS. 
By E. L. BOUVIER, Member of the Institute of France, 


etc. 8s. 6d net. 
The psychic life of insects is a fascinating idea in itself, and this detailed 
study of its manifestations is of extraordinary interest. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


(Publishers of The “* First Novel” Library.) 


BONAPARTISM - THE PRINCE 
THE PRESIDENT - THE EMPEROR 


Pp. viii. + 452. Photogravure Front. 16s. net. 
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@ This important and brilliant book 
should establish its author alike as stylist 
and historian. Two years ago he published 
a collection of essays under the title Supers 
and Supermen which attracted wide atten- 
tion for the brilliance of its wit. There 
were critics who doubted whether a mind 
so epigrammatic and a style so verbally 
brilliant could produce a piece of sustained 
historical writing. 
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these women ; they are so well informed that they are vivid. 
They would be good at Bradshaw ; they are good in the same 
way about the races at Siena, about which there is a quite 
fascinating chapter; they are good in the same way about 
relationships. There is an extraordinarily penetrating study of 
a love affair between an Englishwoman and an Italian, and her 
hurt amazement, characteristic of this absurdly romantic nation, 
when with the grim rationalism of the Latin he abandons her, 
not because he has ceased to love her, but because it is necessary 
that he should marry and have an heir. This is quite a 
redoubtable book. If Lord Chesterfield had been a nice woman 
instead of a rather nasty gentleman, he might have written a 
novel like this. 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais has produced another novel. How long, 
O Lord, how long. Resecca WEST. 


WHAT’S IN A NAMEP 


The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry. By A. M. Crarx. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 

This survey of one aspect of modern verse should prove very 
salutary medicine for our minor poets, the more so because it is made, 
not by an old fogey, but by one who possesses that rare thing, a 
respectable wsthetic creed, and the gift, more rare still, of lucid 
literary expression. Mr. Clark’s thesis can be briefly stated. It 
is that the reaction from Victorian complacency—and the belief 
that the traditional poetic subject-matter has been worked to 
death—has driven writers of to-day into the arms of barren 
realism, a realism that disdains beauty of form and ignores the 
fundamental principles of poetry. It is good to find someone 
who believes in the fundamental principles of poetry: it would 
be even better to find someone who is capable of believing in 
them without wishing to shackle them with formal rules. About 
Mr. Clark one cannot but have faint misgivings. Although 
every one of the passages in free verse that he selects richly 
deserves the ridicule or censure meted out to it—and one could 
fill pages with similar stuff from the works of Mr. Carl Sandburg 
and Mr. Lee Masters—it is disconcerting to be asked, in the midst 
of our approval, to refuse the name of poetry to anything not in 
traditional verse-forms. Mr. Clark has very properly selected 


the quotations that best illustrate his argument. ‘* When the ° 


realists have an emotion—it is usually a phase of boredom— 
too often it is one which, by its very nature, cannot be communi- 
cated, a flitting sense-impression of which nothing can be made. 
. . . Though the idea may be clear enough to the artist, he cannot, 
by reason of its peculiarity to himself, make it intelligible to the 
reader.” ‘This is a reaffirmation of the old principle that in art 
the particular is useless unless it embodies the universal : sound 
criticism and an apt commentary on much of the work of Mr. 
Pound, Mr. Eliot, and others. One relishes, too, the malice of 
Mr. Clark’s suggestion that these writers have adopted free 
verse, ** because the other is such a bore and implies that the 
poets who take the trouble to write it are much more green and 
interested in life than they wish to be thought.’’ But the sins of 
a clique do not invalidate the proposition that poetry is some- 
thing that will not submit to identification with any literary form. 
From Mr. Sandburg our author quotes this not unfair specimen 
of his quality : 
- a spot on the map, 

And the passenger trains stop there, 

And the factory smokestacks smoke, 

And the grocery stores are open Saturday nights, 

And the streets are free for citizens who vote, 

And inhabitants counted in the census. 

Saturday night is the big night. 

Main street runs through the middle of the town, 

And there is a dirty post office, 

And a dirty city hall, 

And a dirty railroad station. 

To offer this kind of thing to the world as a poem is less 
courageous than it is, in the strict sense, impudent. ‘The poet 
who abandons traditional metre while retaining the typographical 
convention that we associate with it, takes a risk against which he 
can safeguard himself only by providing a new and subtler 
music or by letting in new light upon a profound truth. The 
sight of verse leads us to expect its communication to be charged 
with a more intense emotion, a more exquisite beauty, or a 
deeper wisdom than we demand of prose, and when we read a 
passage that fails, in each particular, to satisfy this legitimate 
expectation, we feel that our attention has been obtained under 
false pretences. The jewels offered in the shop are not those 
advertised in the window. This is not a literary criticism : it is, 
like most current talk about free verse, a criticism of typography. 


There is a hot-headed minority that disdains traditional poetic 
forms, and there is a mutton-headed minority that disdains alj 
verse incapable of being recited in time with a metronome; and 
three parts of the controversy raging between these two factions 
concerns, not poetry, not literature, but the question whether 
this, that, or the other piece of English is to be broken up into 
lines, each begun with a capital letter, or printed in running text 
as this article is—in brief, the question whether to call it prose or 
verse. 

The more learned and the more heated its discussion, the more 
show of complexity does this simple problem assume. At the 
root of the matter lies fundamental truism. Rhythm is the life 
of verse-music ; imagery and tone-values are the colours that it 
wears. No less may be affirmed of prose style. To say that 
verse rhythms are regular, and prose rhythms irregular is to 
mislead the unwary; for the element of regularity is identical 
with rhythm itself. We may say, more accurately, that verse 
rhythms are more regular, and those of prose less, but even that 
statement is not exact. The truth is rather that a writer of prose 
allows himself a larger diversity of rhythms than does a writer of 
verse. 

And the vers librist, someone may interject, repeating a stale 
taunt, is neither one thing nor the other, writes neither prose nor 
verse, but something that is a bit of both. What if he is, and 
what if he does? Are we to reject The Song of Songs, because 
it eludes the classifications in Mr. Nesfield’s admirable grammar 
book ? Regularity is a matter of more or less, and freedom, in 
verse as in life itself, is relative. Emotion at its highest breaks 
into strong rhythm, even into strict metre, whether because it 
imposes a desirable restraint on expression or for some other 
reason may be left to Coleridge and the philosophers to settle 
between them. This impulse to metre one may see in prose as 
in verse, in life as in prose. Children and savages, having no 
acquired art, chant their exaltation; and metre creeps into 
impassioned prose quite uninvited and often unwelcome, especi- 
ally the iambic measure. The ideal free verse, then, is that in 
which rhythms rise and fall with the emotion that informs it, 
and it possesses at least this practical advantage (with, however, 
an attendant peril), that it is under no obligation to over-dignify 
passages, such as occur in every poem of length, whose content is 
essentially prosaic. Wordsworth’s famous lapses into bathos 
excite ridicule only because the triviality stated is not congruous 
with the comparative dignity of its expression. Inevitably, the 

“vers librist approximates sometimes to strict form : many of his 
single lines are in a recognised measure. Why not? He is not 
a teetotaler; he has not signed a pledge to abstain, by God’s 
help, from all intoxicating rhythms. But neither is he vowed to 
exclude plain water from his diet. He is free to suit his manner 
to his matter. 

If tradition teaches anything, it teaches the futility of attempt- 
ing to impose rigid classification upon a living language. The 
norm of prose is prosaic ; the norm of verse is lyric. But when 
prose becomes more emotional it breaks into lyrical utterance, 
however free its rhythms, and verse, when its sustaining ecstasy 
begins to languish, becomes prosaic, however strict its metre. 
The spirit of poetry has the freedom of every city. Mark off her 
province as sternly as you please ; establish it with argument and 
fence it round with an impeccable prosody : she will trip over the 
boundary line featly, free as Ariel. She seeks and finds expres- 
sion in many forms. Let me venture upon a working definition. 
The spontaneous expression of joy is laughter or song; of 
grief, is weeping. And the no less spontaneous expression, in 
words, of the emotion of beauty is poetry. 

These remarks are not directed against Mr. Clark, who would 
very possibly agree with their substance: they are designed 
rather to supplement his argument. He is careful not to commit 
himself to an unequivocal repudiation in theory of that non- 
metrical “ poetry” (we concede him the quotation marks) which 
in practice he condemns. ‘“ We do not mean to argue the 
matter here,” he remarks, in his editorial way, “ but we think 
that, if for no other reason than to discourage poetasters, we 
should refuse the name of poetry to anything not in verse, which 
it has been ‘ the practice of the best poets, of all countries and in 
all ages’ to observe.” To discourage poetasters is a worthy 
ambition, and no one will suppose Mr. Clark to imply (though, 
superficially, he appears to do so) that the translators of the 
Authorised Version were poetasters. He speaks somewhere of 
“ poetical intensity” in a way that suggests it to be the dis- 
tinguishing quality of poetry. If this be indeed his belief, he 
will perhaps admit that in the last paragraph of Mr. Hardy's 
prose novel, The Woodlanders, there is more poetry than in many 
a stanza one could point to in that master’s verse. But the 
name is, after all, scarcely worth fighting for. If Mr. Aldington, 
Mr. Flint, Miss Lowell, and “ H.D.” can communicate to us— 
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be it only occasionally—the emotion associated with the word 
ry, the label we attach to their work—vers libre, polyphonic 
prose, or what not—is surely negligible. 

Some other of Mr. Clark’s judgments are a little sweeping, but 
the breathless speed of his writing makes it difficult to pin down 
his errors to the dissecting table. They are errors of emphasis 
rather than of fact. In his condemnation, for example, of that 
realistic school which thinks to make significant poetry by 
collating insignificant detail, one finds more than once the name 
of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. What the devil is he doing in this 
pillory? And in what sense was Rupert Brooke “a poet- 
scientist’? And is it wise, even in a subordinate clause, to call 
“each lyric of Arnold perfect ” ?—a claim which, if admitted, 
would make Arnold unique in literature. Mr. Clark has written 
an essay full of stimulating criticism, with the general argument 
of which most readers will gratefully agree, but he will have only 
himself to blame if others, misconstruing his strictures on 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s blank verse and magnifying his timid 
horror of all other metrical irregularities, suppose him to be 
advocating a return, not to Victorian practice, but to the pedantic 
precision of the Augustans. G. B. 


AN ALEXANDRIAN REALIST 


Herodas: The Mimes and Fragments. With Notes by WALTER 
HeaDLaM, edited by A. D. Knox. Cambridge University 
Press. 63s. 


This edition of Herodas, compared with the tentative text and 
scanty notes of Rutherford in 1891, shows the great advance 
made by scholars. Whole passages were then undeciphered and 
others wrongly made out; speeches were not assigned to this 
character or that ; and the dialect, a mixture of Ionic and Attic 
forms, had not been adequately appreciated. Since then a host 
of investigators (of whose work Mr. Knox might have added a 
brief bibliography) have been clearing up the text, explaining 
allusions and finding parallels. No one was better fitted for this 
task than Walter Headlam, who had an extraordinary knowledge 
of Greek, both early and late, and Mr. Knox, to whom his work 
finally passed for revision, reveals a similar erudition in authors 
whom the average scholar never reads. Sometimes we are 
irritated by editors who say off-hand of a certain phrase that it 
is not Greek. Here decisions on such points are explained and 
justified at length, and the book is a store of Greek grammar and 
idiom which reminds us of the tremendous array of Latin Mayor 
gathered round his Juvenal. The editors, whose several notes 
are distinguished by various symbols, have to leave some points 
doubtful, owing to the difficult language of Herodas, and the 
obscurities of the hand which wrote the papyrus. The facsimile 
given might have been identified as belonging to Mime VI. This 
edition is bound to be definitive. It includes an excellent 
translation, in which the exclamation “La!” is happily con- 
veyed from English comedy, and some acute pages by Mr. Knox 
on the sort of corruption to be expected in the text and the 
limits of reasonable conjecture. Good guessing is not so easy as 
it looks, and depends on real knowledge of the papyrus. There 
are points of grammar, too, which may be disputed, such as the 
insertion of a after a word of saying or thinking. In the 
delightful visit to the shrine of Asclepius, Mime IV., Kynno, one 
of the ladies, abuses the slave-girl for gaping and not finding the 
sacristan. The other lady apologises for her, and then Kynno 
replies, ““ But it is daytime and the crush is getting greater.” 
It would be equally possible, and more natural, we think, to 
render, “ But the girl is docile and getting more and more 
crushed,” so that she cannot move easily. The sudden change 
of mood after a bit of temper is quite in the manner of Herodas, 
and the rendering “ it is daytime,” though otherwise apt to the 
occasion, has very little support in other Greek idiom. The 
crushing at a show is one of those touches of human nature in 
which Herodas abounds. ‘“ Oh, what a crowd! They push like 
pigs,” says Praxinoe in the similar Idyll of Theocritus. So they 
still continued to push in the twentieth-century show of the 
latest royal wedding. The Pandar in Mime II. pleads for his 
trade that he lives not as he wishes but as circumstances compel 
him. So Pompey in Measure for Measure protests, “* Truly, sir, 
I am a poor fellow that would live.” The bawd in the opening 
scene shares Mrs. Gamp’s disposition for drink. The notes are 
fully alive to these parallels in literature before and after. 
Tradition in comedy had by the time of Herodas familiarised 
certain types of humanity, and some of his scenes are decidedly 
of the “ unpleasant ” variety, to use Mr. Shaw’s term. ‘“ We 
enter,” says the Introduction, “ a gallery of Dutch genre paintings 


Mr. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF HUMANISM 
and of Other Subiects. 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


‘*A valuable and remarkable sequel to his ‘ Reign of 
Relativity,’ published last year. . . . It demands concen- 
trated attention, but whoever is prepared to give this will 
find the exposition singularly clear.’’—Sunday Times. 

‘*Lord Haldane puts its main characters before us with the 
force, the persuasiveness, and the lucidity which we have 
learnt to expect of him.’’—Westminster Cazette. 12s. net. 


HARMONISM AND CONSCIOUS EVOLU- 


TION. By SIR CHARLES WALSTON, Author of ** Aristo- 
democracy.’’ ‘“‘It is marshalled and displayed with 
admirable clearness, and - with a truly wonderful 
verbal simplicity.’’—The Sunday Times. 21s. net. 


THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 


LATER ENTRIES. By Sir HENRY LUCY. This volume 
is in no sense a residuum of reminiscence. It is simply a 
continuation of extracts from a diary kept throughout 
many years of a busy life, printed exactly as they were 
penned on dates attached. With Portrait. 15s. net. 


IRELAND IN TRAVAIL 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF TWO INDEPENDENT 
VISITORS IN 1920-21. By JOICE M. NANKIVELL and 
SYDNEY LOCH. “ This story is true. Real personages 
appear vividly . . . It was no easy task to reproduce the 
atmosphere of the terror in Dublin.’’—Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


ON SECRET PATROL IN HIGH ASIA 


By Capt. L. V. S. BLACKER, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides 
(Frontier Force). This tells of a hazardous journey into 
wild, unexplored recesses of the heart of Asia, and the 
book’s pages are full of primitive soldiering and wild, 
barbaric life. With Illustrations and Maps. 18s. net. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


A LIFE IN FIVE CONTINENTS. Good Stories of people 
of all grades, from the ex-Kaiser and great ladies of a 
bygone generation to naked inhabitants of Fiji, by one 
whose life was exceptionally varied. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


BELIEF, FAITH AND PROOF : 
AN ENQUIRY INTO THE SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. H. BEIBITZ, M.A. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. BISHOP GORE, D.D. The 
main thought running through the essay is the possibility 
of applying a tested scientific method to the subject-matter 
of theology. 6s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Essays for the use of Parents and Teachers written at the 
instance of the Christian Evidence Society. By Various 
Authors. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. C. F. 
NOLLOTH, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S DANIEL AND THE 


APOCALYPSE, WITH A STUDY OF THE NATURE AND 
CAUSE OF UNBELIEF. By Sir WILLIAM WHITLA, 
M.D., M.A., M.P. Sir Isaac Newton, at the time of his 
death, left a MS. on Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John. 
Sir William Whitla has made a long and special study of 
this book and reproduces it with an Introduction. 15s. net. 


MY MOORLAND PATIENTS 


By R. W. S. BISHOP. ‘An unconscious portrait of its 
loving author and the best treasury of country life and 
lore we have read for many a long day.’’—Morning Post. 
Illustrated. Second Impression. is. net. 


THE HAUNTED SEVENTH 


By Maj.-Gen. C. ROSS, Author of ‘‘ The Fly-By-Nights.”’ 
The Haunted Seventh—the bunker of the Seventh Hole— 
where one after another seven persons mysteriously 
disappeared—Why ? 7s. 6d. net. 


DORMANT FIRES 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘‘ Perch of the 
Devil,’’ etc. ‘* Told with all the skill that went to the 
making of such of her novels as ‘ Patience Sparhawk ’ and 
‘ The Californians.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net. 
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—the work, say, of a Teniers or a Jan Steen,” and the compari- 
son is close, both in subject and style : 

We find in both the small canvas, the high finish, the richness and 

precision of significant detail—and in subject, the same predilection 
for the ugly and the seamy sides of life. 


The pictures of Herodas were aptly described by a Cambridge 
don in the words of Borthrop Trumbull, the auctioneer of Middle- 
march, ** Some of them are darker than you would like, and not 
family subjects.” Certainly the “ ardent self-sacrificing affec- 
tion” which Mr. Casaubon thought the great charm of the sex is 
not in the women of Herodas. He is no poet, but he is really 
amusing, and his women are all alive—talking, fussing, coaxing, 
barking with temper, and not, as the gentlemanly young fellow 
said in Stevenson’s story, “ wonderfully decent.” We see no 
reason, however, to suppose, as Lafcadio Hearn did, that the 
wife in the first Mime means to accept the bawd’s offer of a 
young athlete to amuse herself with, because her husband is 
away in Egypt. The freedom allowed to the women is one of 
the signs of the Alexandrian age. They seem to do pretty much 
what they like, and, as in Theocritus, they bully their poor slaves 
perpetually. They bully the cobbler, too, occupy his shop and 
take his flattery without taking any of his shoes, all with that 
charming insolence which no male buyer can readily achieve. In 
another scene an idle truant of a boy, who eats his gaandmamma, 
a destitute lady, out of house and home, receives a fine thwacking. 
By his mother’s request the schoolmaster produces the “ stinger,” 
designed for the worst cases. Among the games mentioned is 
knucklebones, which—so firm is tradition—we saw in the hands 
of English sporting youth last Easter. 

The characters in these Mimes are of the bourgeois type, with 
a keen eye to the main chance, suitable professions of piety, and 
no particular belief in individual virtue. One lady, after her 
sweet friend departs, tells her fowl-keeper to count the chickens. 
People steal them out of your very lap. As might be expected 
from such a class, proverbial phrases are frequent. An oil-flask 
stands for smoothness, a fly for weakness, and a stone for sense- 
lessness. Women are said to be like dogs in finding leather goods 
attractive. Words are no good on ’change; it’s cash that 
counts, says the cobbler. 

The Dream in which Herodas speaks for himself is lost or 
mutilated in several lines. His interpretation of it is, ‘‘ I shall 
have great fame from my iambics, I swear by the Muse that 
adorns my words.” The Muse is somewhat of a drab, but she 
has saved him from oblivion. Two thousand years after he 
flourished he has risen out of the dust of Egypt to amuse and 
puzzle the Grecians of to-day. And pleasant or unpleasant, he 
can plead with the Clown in Measure for Measure, ‘“‘ Why, very 
well then! I hope here be truths.” Vv. R. 


1793 


Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon. 
Cambridge University Press. 16s. 
The European struggle against the Revolution and Empire 
was an almost uninterrupted conflict of mediocrities with the 
inevitable: the same feature is to be observed in the efforts 
of those historians who have struggled with the period. At 
two moments in the war mediocrity was superseded by genius; 
but in the history of it that moment has unhappily not yet 
arrived. Dr. Holland Rose has an honourable record of industry 
in the by-ways of Napoleonic history. His work is thoroughly 
creditable to any archivist. But assiduity in the Record Office 
is no substitute for historical writing, and his abilities as a whole- 
sale historian suffer considerably from his ingenuity as a retail 
researcher. In the present work, however, he makes no pretence 
of covering a large canvas. When the Allies sailed into Toulon 
in 1798, they produced a modest prologue to the career of Napoleon. 
That operation is generally (and for the best of reasons) studied 
from the landward side, where Junot scrawled up the name of 
the Batterie des Hommes sans Peur and a gaunt young gunner 
was putting bombs into the Allied fleet at the prodigious rate 
of seven at a time. The Allies are invariably regarded as supers 
on a stage when Captain Bonaparte played the principal part. 
But patient research has revealed the incredible fact that the 
Allies had a design ; their correspondence has washed up on the 
shores of Time in quite a number of bottles, and Dr. Rose has 
gallantly deciphered it. His study of the siege of Toulon from 
the Allied side has the mild novelty of a production of Hamlet 
from the angle of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern: one had 
never seen it played that way before, but one feels that it does 
not greatly matter. 
The Allied operations in the Mediterranean in the summer of 


By T. Hotianp Rose. 





1793 bear a strong resemblance (and, indeed, may have provided 
a model) to the apparently aimless divagations of Mr. Churchill's 
cruisers in the Black Sea. Scandalised admirals stared acrogs 
the water at the Republican mainland ; and eventually, when the 
temptation proved too strong, Lord Hood occupied Toulop 
“in trust only for Louis XVII. until Peace shall be establishe 
in France.” The story of his occupation is queer, confused 
narrative of amphibious warfare and inter-Allied strategy. Ther 
was none of your new-fangled nonsense about unity of command 
in the First Coalition, and an Anglo-Hispano-Sardinian expeii. 
tionary force sat down by the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
to wait for the arrival of an Austrian contingent, whilst the 
ragged armies of the Republic filtered slowly down the valley 
of the Rhone to disturb their repose with red-hot shot. The 
east for the comedy was of high distinction. Napoleon was 
with the guns; Victor was in the French infantry; and on the 
Allied side Nelson hovered gloomily about the Mediterranean, 
whilst Lord Hood wrestled with the problems of infantry 
tactics in mountain warfare, and Sir Sidney Smith abounded in 
helpful suggestions in the manner of Sir Percy Scott. But it is 
painful reflection that eight of the thirteen French ships which 
fought Nelson at the Nile had escaped destruction in Toulon 
roads in 1793. Dr. Rose tells the story with an abundance of 
detail, but somehow the small facts which documentary excaya- 
tion yields to the researcher are not used to make his story more 
vivid. In spite of the fact that his material consists almost 
exclusively of naval records, in which meteorological observations 
are almost invariably precise and illuminating, there are only 
two points at which he employs a description of the weather 
conditions to lend reality to the scene which he sets. One con- 
cludes with regret that the original documents have overwhelmed 
his imagination. One day perhaps our researchers will write 
history instead of presenting us with honest and laborious 


compilations of documents pour servir. P. G 
ST. FRANCIS 
Little Plays of St. Francis. By Laurence Housman. Sidgwick 


and Jackson. 10s. 6d. 


It is possible (as Mr. Granville-Barker suggests in his preface) 
that this cycle of plays will appeal chiefly to the little theatres of 
amateurs that are springing up all over the countryside, or to 
some “guild of the players of St. Francis,” furnished with a 
motor char-4-bane and lorry, that shall carry them from village 
green to town hall. Young Haslemere in sandals may hasten 
to their rehearsal, and Letchworth put forward the hour of its 
vegetarian supper to attend their performance. Should this 
prove to be so, their missionary character will be doubled. They 
will not only introduce their audiences to good ethics and good 
drama, but will challenge the theatrical system as we know it. 
Surely, however, the first of these objects is the more important. 
If there were enough dramatists at present writing with Mr. 
Housman’s sincerity and single-mindedness, it is very likely 
that the theatre would reform itself. There is beauty in these 
plays; much of it inherent in the subject, as the author will be 
the first to grant, but much also that has been brought in by 
its passionate expression in dramatic shape. Let them be per 
formed by all means; but a good scene or a good speech is still 
worth a vast deal of well-meant acting, and it is to the music of 
these trumpets, rather than the motor-horn of the touring players, 
that the walls of the theatrical Jericho may be expected to 
tumble down. 

As to our own fitness to receive this gospel from the Middle 
Ages, there may be some doubt. Our medizvalists, like Mr. 
Chesterton or Mr. Belloc, are the proper reviewers to deal with 
the subject. We may guess how eloquently they would assure 
young Haslemere or Letchworth of their profound unfitness to 
handle the legend of St. Francis, either on the physical grounds 
that they wash too much and have never drunk wine from 4 
skin, or on the more serious intellectual ground that they are 
only ethically believers in their creed. They might even reproach 
the author on the same score. It is true that from these pages 
there does not shine the authentic and mystical ray. The faith 
is taken on trust from the reader ; it does not burn outward from 
the poet’s or the teacher’s heart. It is a humanist philosophy 
that is developed. St. Francis is such a man as you or I might 
hope to be in our better moments, and even in the author's 
ecstatic moments we do not feel the saint to be one on whom the 
stigmata of the Cross have been impressed by miracle. When 
the foundress of the Poor Clares appears in the drama, we 40 
not feel that St. Francis has “‘ poured into her ears the sweetness 
of Christ,” but that he has treated her in very gentle and brotherly 
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SNOBS. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


illusion is necessary in order to beautify or intensify 

the interest of life. Otherwise life would be disgust- 
ingly dull. But there exist the artistic illusion and the 
banal illusion ; therefore it is well to maintain a rigid standard 
of values, and to distinguish between culture and vulgar 
stupidity. 

One might have thought that the annihilation of snobbish- 
ness would be at least one of the fruits of the War ; one might 
have been justified in regarding snobbishness as a relic 
treasured only by the chorus lady who has magically trapezed 
from the footlights to the Upper Circle—but it still exists in 
less exalted spheres. During 1920 this House was charging, on 
an average, about eighteen guineas for its lounge suits. This charge was 


A LL, artists agree on the axiom that the fostering of 


quite legitimate, for cloth was then frightfully expensive, owing to the 
Government having cornered the woollen market and making over 
£60,000,000 on its deal. The amusing fact, however, is that when Pope 
and Bradley were compelled to make these high charges for their pro 
ductions the criticism of the few unintelligent snobs was, ‘‘ How wonderful ! 
Terribly expensive, you know, but, of course, the best in the world.” 


Now, in 1922, the price of the best materials is 50 per cent. lower, and 
Pope and Bradley’s minimum price for a lounge suit is nine guineas, which 
is about three guineas cheaper than the minimum of other exclusive West 
End tailors. And here lies the colossal psychological joke. The unin- 
telligent snobs, obsessed by their method of regarding values by price, 
scratched their material pates until they almost penetrated the vacuum. 
“How moderate!" they said, “‘ so modest that one wonders if they are 
the best.” 


It is an amazingly stupid world of false material values that we live in. 
And nowhere is the line of demarcation between culture and vulgar 
stupidity more sharply drawn than in the simple field of practical economics. 
To the snob, price is the sole criterion; value is no . Possessing no 
taste of his own, the snob must adopt some criterion, and his criterion is 
price. The average West-End man is, however, a very shrewd judge of 
values, which is evidenced by the unique success of this House. Pope and 
Bradley maintain the highest standard, and, whether their price is ninety 
guineas or nine, they do not deviate from the principle of producing the 
best that money can buy, irrespective of cost. And, incidentally, their 
xrofits are much more modest than their advertisements. Lounge Suits 
is £9 98s. Dinner Suits from {14 14s. Dress Suits from {16 16s. Over- 


coats from {7 78. 
14. OLD BOND STREET 
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BRITAIN’S OPPORTUNITY 





There are millions of simple Russian 
peasants awaiting death by starvation. 
Ten Shillings will sustain one adult life 
until the harvest, and children’s lives can 


be saved for less. 
WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THE FAMINE ? 


(1) The great drought last summer, 
when less than a fifteenth of the usual 
rain fell. 


(2) War—and let him who is with- 
out sin cast the first stone. 


Dr. Nansen, the world-known Nor- 
wegian, said to the Society of Friends : 


“ At this critical hour in Russia's 
history your devoted workers re- 
kindled the spark of human affection 
by their methods of individual con- 
tact, and once more people began to 
believe in the ‘ brotherhood of man,’ 
which was almost extinct.” 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
which is co-operating with the ‘* Save the Children” Fund and the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the Russian 
Famine. Donations, which may, tf desired, be earmarked for any o 
these Funds, should be sent to the RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIE 
FUND, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. Send 
Gifts of Clothing (with the name and address of sender outside and inside 
the ong Dy the FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New Street Hill, 
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THE Test of Quality 


SHELL is the 
only Motor Spirit 





supplied to dealers and garages in 
bulk, for resale through kerbside petrol 
pumps, with the stipulation that it is 
to be stored and retailed separately— 


NOT MIXED 


with any other brand or grade. 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 
public equally with our own. We know that in “ Shell ” 
we possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and 
we cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior 
brands or grades of petrol. 


To ensure the best running, use Sheil 
Spirit and Shell Motor Lubricating OIL 


SHELL-MEX, Lrp. 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 
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fashion. On the other hand, she and the other female characters 
of the plays are as womanly and fireside-loving characters as the 
devoutest Catholic could wish, while the monks and revellers 
diffuse a spirit that is felt to be truly medieval. “ Fellow- 
prisoners” will serve as an example of the dramatic simplicity 
with which Mr. Housman handles his theme. The story is a part 
of the Franciscan legend. Francesco—not yet a saint—and his 
companions are prisoners of war in Perugia. The nobles mock 
at him as a merchant’s son; his gently philosophic replies enrage 
them. A messenger brings him his ransom of five hundred ducats ; 
he divides this sum among his friends and enemies, and himself 
remains imprisoned. The dialogue is shrewd, and the movement 
to the peripety swift and sure. We prefer this scene and the 
equally delightful adventures of Brother Juniper to the more 
lyrical and mystical episodes in which the Franciscan Creed is 
defined—perhaps because there is more laughter in them, and 
the spirit of humility is more easily apprehended. Mr. Housman’s 
best work has been put into this “ religious revue.” 


A JOURNALIST’S JAPAN 


Mysterious Japan. By Ju.iaAn Srreet. William Heinemann, 
12s. 6d. 

Those who are disposed to regard American journalism as 
incurably “‘ yellow’? may be commended to read this excellent 
book of an American journalist’s impressions of Japan. Those, 
too, who prefer to base their opinions on something sounder 
than the stentorphone Press of that country, with its latest 
slogan, “‘ Watch Japan,” will find here an eminently readable 
and entertaining introduction to the study of that country. 
There are two ways of writing about any foreign land. You may 
regard it as a “problem,” take your prejudices there with you, 
and find your impressions on the spot to fit them. Or you may 
regard it as a piece of the world peopled by ordinary human 
beings, go there with an open, sympathetic mind, and get your 
impressions accordingly. In this latter case you may even, 
if you are honest enough, take your prejudices with you—and 
leave them behind. 

Something like this Mr. Julian Street has done. He is an 
American journalist who, he confesses, went to Japan in a 
suspicious frame of mind. And this is his verdict: “I saw 
and learned things creditable to Japan and things discreditable, 
just as in other lands one sees and learns things in both categories. 
I found the Japanese neither angels nor devils. They are human 
beings like the rest of us, having their virtues and their defects, 
I came away liking and respecting them as a people. This 
fact I proclaim with the full knowledge that those who do not 
like them will accept it, not as a sign of any merit in the Japanese, 
but as a proof of my incompetence or worse.” 

But this confession of faith and challenge of Mr. Street’s 
come near the end of the book. Addressed as it is to an audience 
either hostile or indifferent—the book is clearly intended primarily 
for American readers—it is a work of consummate artistry. 
The author starts out with a charmingly ingenuous air as a 
*“* chiel takin’ notes.” He is not dealing with a political problem 
—not atall. He is simply gathering as he goes along impressions 
of a fascinating and in some ways mysterious country. An 
easy, leisurely, random style and treatment carry the reader 
along until he may—or may not—realise that he is being lured 
into a certain point of view. Mr. Street does not pretend to 
have said the last word on Japan. He recalls as symbolical 
of Japan and her interpreters an old fable of seven blind men 
who went to “see” an elephant. But his judgment is none 
the worse for his modesty. 

He calls his book Mysterious Japan, and he finds in Japan 
a number of mysteries—the fascinating mysteries of an old 
and peculiar civilisation, out of which an interesting modernism 
has grown. But he does not find any esoteric mystery. “Iam 
disposed to doubt,” he says, “if such a thing as the Oriental 
Mind exists in Japan, if by that term is meant a mental fabric 
constitutionally different from that of Occidental peoples.” 
He adjures the American people that Japan needs careful 
handling by them ; he compares her to a youth in his first “ long 
pants,” neither to be patronised or ignored, nor on the other 
hand to be treated as a thoroughly-ripened man. England’s 
attitude in her relations with Japan he holds up as a model 
for America. “If we (the United States) continue to bungle, 
we shall ultimately gain the lasting ill-will of Japan,” and, as 
a sequel, a hostile coalition between Japan, Russia and Germany 
—*a coalition into which we ourselves, by our attitude, shall 
have driven Japan.” ‘This is not the view of a partisan of 
Japan; it is that of a “100 per cent. American” writing for 
the good of his own countrymen. 








A GERMAN PRISONER 


My Escape from Donington Hall. By G. Pruscnow. Lane. 65, 


There is an engaging simplicity and vanity about Lieutenant 
Pliischow’s account of his lifein England, and his escape through 
Holland to his own country. It would not be fair to compare 
his adventures or his account with those of such Englishmen as 
Captain Evans. Lieutenant Pliischow admits that luck played 
the predominant part in his escape; he is evidently a man of 
careless, gay temperament, who sought in the Naval Air Service 
a relief from the rigidity of the German army. He was at 
Kiao-Chou when the war started, escaped to America, 
and was arrested at Gibraltar owing to his failure to keep up 
the pose of a Swiss subject, repatriated in early life to the United 
States. After some delay he was recognised as an officer, and 
admits that he received good treatment. As he was marched 
to Dorchester some fellow-prisoners sang “The Watch on the 
Rhine ” : 

I must confess that the English were extraordinarily tolerant, 
and the population always behaved in exemplary fashion. Silently, 
closely pressed together, they stood on both sides of the street. 
From all the windows fair little heads peeped at us, but not one 
contemptuous gesture, not one abusive word. They even seemed 
to enjoy listening to the old German melodies. 


He was transferred to Donington Hall, which he did not 
find a palace of luxury, though comfortable enough, with plenty 
of good food. Here the prisoners had plenty of opportunity 
for games—* two splendid football, and, above all, some perfect 
hockey fields, stood at our disposal, and we displayed such 
amazing form that even the English were impressed.” Lieutenant 
Pliischow escaped with a friend, walked to Derby, took a train 
to London, and got rid of his most incriminating garment—a 
mackintosh—by leaving it at a cloak-room at Blackfriars Station, 
The extreme casualness of his escapade may be judged from 
the fact that he had not even got an English name ready. When 
the attendant asked him his name, he stammered in German 
“*Meinen,” and was thereupon dubbed “ Mr. Mine.” This 
luck lasted. He happened to hear a man on an omnibus mention 
Tilbury and Flushing, and so learned for the first time that that 
was his best way to Holland. He narrowly escaped being drowned 
in Thames water or sunk in Thames mud, and was once left 
stranded by the Thames tide. He naively says: “ I had never 
in my life witnessed such a change in the water-level due to the 
tide. Although the Thames is well known in this respect, I 
had never believed that possible.” This comes oddly from a 
naval officer who had known his London fairly well before the 
war ; but good fortune and good temper, rather than observation 
or constructive planning, are Lieutenant Pliischow’s strong 
suit. When he got to Germany he was arrested as a spy, and the 
officer before whom he was brought was, “‘ of course, a comrade 
of mine.” He describes his return to Berlin in a characteristic 
German sentence : 
A pair of wonderful blue eyes swimming in tears, a gorgeous 
bunch of crimson roses, and, unable to utter a word through sheer 
happiness and the joy of reunion, we left the station. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Morals and the Evolution of Man. By Max Nordau. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


This lucid translation, by Miss Marie A. Lewenz, of Biologie der 
Ethik, makes Herr Nordau’s theory of the nature of morality accessible 
to the English readers. But that need not excite them. A loquacious 
and popular exposition of an unremarkable point of view, it is unlikely 
to stimulate thought or command attention ; the philosopher will have 
no use for it, and the layman, for whom it is evidently intended, 
cannot fail to wish it had been shorter. Herr Nordau has at his 
command a clear style, but he does not possess the gift of presenting 
his arguments interestingly. Instead of stating his own thesis without 
unnecessary preamble, he wastes words in demolishing theories which 
no intelligent person can now hold, and which unintelligent persons 
have probably never heard of. He begins with an account, by way of 
allegory, of a well-known experiment in animal psychology. An 
aquarium was divided into two compartments by means of a pane of 
glass ; in one of these a pike was put and in the other a tench. The 
pike, rushing to seize his prey, crashed violently upon the invisible 
partition and was hurled back stunned, and with a battered nose. 
After repeated onslaughts, equally futile, a dim idea seems to have 
dawned in his mind that some unknown and invisible power was 
protecting the tench, an idea which persisted and controlled his actions 
from that moment onward ; for when the pane of glass was removed 
from the tank, pike and tench swam around together without hostility. 
“ Morality,” remarks Nordau, “ is a generalisation upon a huge scale m 
of this experiment. There follows an examination of previous theories. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, LTD. 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW TOWN IN HERTFORDSHIRE 
GOVERNMENT SUPPORT FOR THE PROJECT 


SUCCESS ASSURED 


The SECOND ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Welwyn Garden 
City, Limited, was held on Thursday, June 29, at the Stores Annexe, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

$m THEODORE G. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., F.S.I. (chairman of the 
company), presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said :—Gentlemen, the period under review is the 
first complete financial year in the company’s life, and you will agree 
with me that very remarkable progress has been made—progress which 
foreshadows the fulfilment of the aims of the builders of the new city. 
I have always maintained that it was essential, if the ‘‘ Garden City ” 
principle were to be adopted widely throughout the world, that we 
should provide unmistakable proof of the financial soundness of this 
system of town development. I think our balance-sheet shows that 
we are well on our way to substantiate our view that the building of 
new towns on virgin areas is not only the socially right way of providing 
for the growth of the population, but is also the financially sound way. 


HEALTHY WORKING CONDITIONS. 


I am sure there are few, if any, of the existing shareholders in the 
company who have to be convinced that the carrying of the city into 
the country will tend to the amelioration of the conditions in which the 

le have to live and earn their daily bread, or that industry will 
not be conducted more efficiently and with better general results if it is 
freed from the adverse influences which are inherent to crowded and 
congested areas. These things are patent to those who have given 
close study to the problems of the unhealthy areas and slums of the 
overgrown cities of to-day and to the alternative methods of develop- 
ment embodied in the example provided by Welwyn Garden City. 
From the financial standpoint the essential difficulties which critics of 
the method have not hesitated to advance have been, first, that of 
attaining sufficiently rapid development of revenue to meet the 
unavoidable charges during the early years of the enterprise, and, 
secondly, the question as to whether the growth of the market value 
of property from year to year would keep pace with the growth of the 
capital account. 

I think both these criticisms can be met, in the case of Welwyn 
Garden City, at the end of the second year since the company was 
formed—a period which is obviously the most trying in the history of 
an undertaking of this class, and which, in this particular case, has 
been accentuated by the peculiarly adverse economic conditions 
through which the world has been passing. 


THE NET PROFIT. 


The profit and loss account for the year shows a sum of £5,015 Is. 3d. 
available as net profit. This does not, however, represent the whole 
of the revenue for the period. There is a sum of {17,355 6s. standing 
in the balance-sheet in respect to premiums on the leasing or sale of 
lands, a portion of which will be eventually transferred to profit and 
loss account. Briefly it may be stated that the company is already 
not far removed from the position of being able to meet its fixed charges 
out of revenue. As regards the capital account, I am satisfied that 
the value of the company’s assets in land and undertakings is in excess 
of the sums standing in the balance-sheet. 


Goop TRAIN SERVICE. 


Two years ago the area of Welwyn Garden City was a remote agri- 
cultural district with a market value of not more than {40 or {50 an 
acre, To-day there is the substantial nucleus of a town. All the 
essential public services are now available. The Great Northern 
Railway Company has opened a new station in the heart of the area 
and has established an adequate service of trains to and from King’s 
Cross, bringing the town within forty minutes of the heart of London. 
Water supply, main drainage, electricity and gas have been made 
available. There is a Sons licensed restaurant near the 
Station, while excellent shopping facilities have been provided by a 
departmental store, erected by a subsidiary society, controlled by the 
Welwyn Garden City Company. The pulation, already over 1,200, 
1s expected to reach 2,000 by the end of the year. 


Social LIFE AT THE GARDEN CITY. 


The social side of life has not been neglected. Church services, 
under the auspices of the various denominations, are regularly held, 
and sites have been selected for the Church of England, Free Church, 
and Roman Catholic Chapel. A recreation hall has been built and 
opened. Clubs for lawn tennis, football, hockey, and cricket have been 
— and are well supported. A theatre society, dancing club, 
bi ist and chess clubs, and a music society are in existence, and cater 
or winter recreation. 

A health society, inaugurated by Lord Dawson of Penn, has been 
eames, and has shown considerable activity in providing the nucleus 
Bae primary health centre and an infant welfare centre. The County 
— Committee has purchased a site for the first elementary 

ool, and has accepted a tender for the building of a school for 400 





children. The School Management Committee has been appointed, 
and it is expected that the school will be opened early in the new years 
In the purchase and development of the estate, in the provision of 

ublic services, and in the building of houses an aggregate sum of not 
ess than {600,000 has been expended during the past two years by the 
parent company, its subsidiaries, and other interested parties. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that Sir Trustram Eve valued the four square 
miles of freehold land of the company, excluding timber and other 
assets, in November last at no less a sum than {198,000. Since that 
date very considerable development has taken place, and the value 
may be confidently placed at a much higher figure to-day. 


DEMAND FOR RESIDENTIAL LAND MAINTAINED. 


I should like now to deal with the future. The demand for land for 
residential purposes is satisfactorily maintained. Public utility 
societies, who up to the present have shouldered the main burden of 
providing houses, are still building, but the changed attitude of the 
Government respecting building subsidies has necessarily somewhat 
curtailed their operations. It is, however, anticipated that some of 
these societies will be prepared, at an early date, to continue building 
without the subsidies. I am glad to report that recently a number of 
builders have taken up land for building on their own account on pre- 
war economic lines, and there is every indication that they are satisfied 
with the results and that this business will materially increase during 
the next year. 

ERECTION OF HOUSES. 


The Welwyn Rural District Council is at present building fifty 
houses for the working a under the post-war housing regula- 
tions, and it is expected that these houses will be finished and ready 
for occupation in the early autumn. The district council is now con- 
sidering the building of a further one hundred cottages under the 
pre-war housing Acts, and it is anticipated that economic rents will be 
obtained for these houses. The company is now in a position to reap 
a full reward from the inherent strength of its economic position. The 
substantial fall in building costs throughout the country helps the 
building of houses everywhere, but Welwyn Garden City Parish, with 
its rates at less than ros. in the pound, has a strategic advantage over 
other districts with similar public services which gives it an almost 
unique opportunity to develop a sound housing policy at once. The 
weekly rent which will be required to meet building charges and rates 
will be within a figure which can be paid by the weekly wage-earner 
in a district like Welwyn Garden City, where there is a great measure 
of continuity of employment, where the worker is saved the cost of 
travelling to and from his work, and where the garden land attached 
to each house enables him definitely to increase his annual income to no 
mean extent. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The solution of the housing problem on economic lines is already 
having, and in the future will have to an even larger extent, an im- 
portant bearing on the industrial development of the city. Messrs. R. S. 
Murray and Co., Ltd.,have decided to commence building at an early date 
and the housing position at Welwyn Garden City has been a material 
factor in this decision. Messrs. Pease and Co., engineers and merchants, 
have also begun building upon their site. These two firms, together 
with those already established, will give a strong lead to our industrial 
development. Both these firms appreciate the advantages of Welwyn 
Garden City—the obviously g transport facilities, the low rates, 
the conditions under which their employees will be working, and the 
generally advantageous conditions of the new town from the industrial 
standpoint. Negotiations with other factory owners are now in 
progress, and it is anticipated that the next year will see very con- 
siderable developments in this direction. 


GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION. 


Before sitting down I should like to say a word about the Government 
support to the Welwyn Garden City Company. In the last report 
attention was directed to the Government support which it was 
expected would be forthcoming at an early date. As a result of the 
Housing Acts of 1919 and 1921 the Treasury, in the autumn of last 
year, issued regulations governing advances to approved garden city 
companies, and this company has been recognised as the first authorised 
association for the purpose of building a garden city. ‘The scheme of 
the company has been approved by the Ministry of Health in detail, and 
a first instalment of loan amounting to {117,000 was made by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners in April last. 


THE REMAINING DEBENTURES. 


The issue of the balance of £150,000 Debentures at present on offer 
will place the company in a position to apply for a further sum of 
£148,000 for approved development expenditure as the value of the 
estate increases by reason of the expenditure, and it is estimated that 
this capital will enable the town to be developed to a population of 
10,000. Over £66,000 of the Debentures have already been issued, 
and having regard to the favourable position of the company, I ho 
shareholders and their friends will do all in their power to place the 
balance at an early date. 

In my opinion the success of the enterprise is now assured. To-day 
we see that the assumptions and aspirations of the pioneers of the city 
were watranted, and that in Welwyn Garden City we are providing a 
salutary example to those who come after us and build the cities of the 
future. In conclusion he moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. C. B. Purpom seconded the resolution, which was unanimously 
carried. Captain R. L. REIss proposed that the retiring directors, 
Mr. Ebenezer Howard, J.P., Mr. W. T. Layton, C.H., C.B.E., Sir John 
Mann, K.B.E., and Mr. C. B. Purdom be re-elected. This was seconded 
by Mr. W. C. Horn and carried. 

After the transaction of other formal business the proceedings 
terminated. 
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What is Morality ? The Stoics answer that it is living according to 
Nature. This is so palpably inadequate that we do not need Nordau 8 
two pages of argument to prove it so. Both “‘good”’ and “ bad” things 
are natural, “‘ because by definition Nature is the synthesis of all 


phenomena.” Aristotle’s dictum that Morality “is the activity of 
Practical Reason which is accompanied by pleasurable emotion,” and 
the doctrine of Judaism that Morality consists in acting in accordance 
with the divine Will, are also disposed of. With religion our author 
is very severe. ‘“ Religion is shamefaced superstition, whereas super- 
stition has not yet learned to feel shame. Religion is superstition 
in a dress-coat, and therefore fit for polite circles ; superstition is 
religion in a cotton smock, and therefore cannot be admitted to society. 
Superstition is the religion of the poor and unassuming ; religion is 
the superstition of fine folk who plume themselves on their formal 
and verbal scholarship.”” There is more to be said on this subject 
than that. Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Fichte: all these are dealt with 
seriatim and rather tediously. Finally, perseverance is rewarded with 
this statement of the author’s personal conviction: ‘‘ Morality is a 
collection of laws and prohibitions which Reason opposes to organic 
instincts . . .””. Had the author begun by saying, with less ado, that 
morality is nothing more or less than conformance to the current social 
code, he would have saved himself and us a deal of trouble. 


Ginger and Co. By G. F. Brapsy. Heinemann. 5s. 

This is a slight study, told in the first person, of the boys living 
in the “‘ mean streets ” of a Midland town. The narrator is a retired 
schoolmaster whose interest is quickly roused by high-spirited ‘‘Ginger,”’ 
and who becomes involved in the opening of an evening club for boys. 
In spite of many life-like incidents, some—notably that concerning 
Albert, his inseparable little brother, and the firewood—very touching, 
the whole effect of the book is naive. One gets the impression 
that Mr. Bradby’s schoolmaster has emerged from a cloister, and 
now lives on the fringe of real life—interested, humorous, kind, 
timid, discovering with mild surprise things that most people have 
always known. 


THE CITY 


ILT-EDGED sstocks are firm on the general belief that 
there would be a further reduction in the Bank rate— 
if not this week, very shortly. Indian stocks are 

being pushed up, and by one of those astonishing coincidences 
which are always occurring in the financial world, that happens 
to be the precise moment when the investing public is asked to 
provide more millions for Indian undertakings. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. is floating £2,000,000 of 7 per cent. debentures at 
98 ; and as there are over seven millions of ordinary share capital 
behind them, on which dividends of 16 per cent. free of tax are 
being paid, they should be safe enough. The Port of Bombay 
offers £1,600,000 of 6 per cent. debentures at par. If it were not 
for the Indian political situation, these rates would seem unduly 
high. While in Germany a fortnight ago, I was shown orders 
received from India, stipulating that the goods were not to be 
consigned in British vessels. I was told that Irish and American 
orders came in with the same stipulation, the American being 
dictated, not by a political motive, but a desire to assist shipping 
sailing under the Stars and Stripes. 


* * * 


The Shell Transport meeting passed off satisfactorily enough, 
the chairman, the Hon. Walter H. Samuel, M.C., having no 
difficulty in proving the prosperity of the concern. As he said, 
they could easily have maintained the dividend at 35 per cent. 
free of tax by dipping into their reserves, but they thought it 
unnecessary to do this, and therefore distribute a miserable 
274 per cent. free of tax, for the year. He added that a company 
which in these bad times could show net earnings of 5} millions 
in one year had nothing to be ashamed of. It still has ten 
millions invested in Government securities or in cash. They 
had consolidated and extended their production and sales 
organisation in the United States, and in Mexico and the Dutch 
Indies had largely increased their output of oil. The Shell 
group is apparently paying a good deal of attention to technical 
improvements, and has acquired rights in the German Bergin 
process for obtaining light products from heavy hydro-carbons, 
of which one hears wonderful accounts. The Chairman warned 
shareholders that most of the reports of their activities in Russia 
which appear in the Press are ‘ mostly totally untrue—many 
of them purposely so.” 

I suppose Shell Transport and Imperial Tobacco are the two 
strongest companies in this country, not forgetting Lever 
Brothers, and so long as the present Government remains in 
office I see no reason why shareholders should part with any of 
their holdings. 





At the annual meeting of the shareholders of Martin, Thompson 
and Evershed, Limited, the well-known Burton brewers, the 
chairman said that the profit for the twelve months ended 
March last amounted to the very respectable sum of £87,288, 
which was only £2,967 less than that earned in the previous year, 
After paying debenture and preference share interest, and 
making provision for Corporation Profits Tax, a further dividend 
of 74 per cent. was paid, making 15} per cent. for the year, free 
of income-tax, which is equal to a dividend of a little over 
21 per cent. The gentleman who seconded the adoption of the 
report mentioned that in 1886 the number of ordinary share- 
holders was ten; to-day they numbered 625, and the value of 
the £1 share was 30s. The chairman expressed the wish that a 
better understanding would exist between employer and employed 
so that the country might enjoy a long spell of good trade and 
so might regain the prosperity it previously enjoyed. He thought 
the Government might encourage this by giving a concession to 
the brewing industry by reducing the taxation to which the 
trade was subjected, in which event, perhaps, the shareholders 
would not have to be content with a miserable dividend of over 
21 per cent., which, by the way, is really equal to about 82 per 
cent., seeing that in 1920 one bonus share was given in respect of 
every two shares held. 
* * * 
There are in this country many people opposed to State or 
municipal ownership, but most of them agree that services which 
cannot be run profitably should be supplied by the municipality, 
and none of them would suggest that drainage was a service 
properly belonging to private enterprise. Yet the plain truth is 
that any service in the world can be made “* profitable ” if you 
charge users more than what it costs, and that this applies to sewers 
and drains is proved by the report recently issued of the Rio de 
Janeiro City Improvements Company, Limited, from which I 
learn that (1) eight hundred more houses were connected up with 
the company’s sewers last year, at a corresponding increase in 
the number of drainage rents; (2) the revenue therefrom rose 
from £184,700 in 1920 to £230,200 in 1921, and (3) that the 
dividend on the ordinary shares is increased from 6 to 10 per 
cent. In London the ratepayer is quite reconciled to regarding 
the L.C.C. sewers as necessary drains upon profits; in Rio de 
Janeiro there is a profit on the drains. The difference is that 
in the case of London, the user of the sewers is charged cost price, 
whereas in Rio de Janeiro he payssomething more than the cost; 
the profit being distributed to shareholders residing some six 
thousand miles away. It must be a funny feeling to be walking 
along a London street and to feel that you are the actual pro- 
prietor of part of a sewer in a Brazilian city. The company’s 
concession, however, expires in 1947, when the sewers and drain- 
age system of Rio become the property of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment without payment, and the Improvements Company is, 
therefore, setting aside out of revenue such sum as will, at 
compound interest, be enough to repay the whole of the 
£1,192,775 of the ordinary share capital as well as the debentures. 
If some such method had been adopted in connection with our 
railway companies, prospects of all-round reductions in railway 
rates would by this time have been much better than they are, 
and the outlook for British trade would be much better than is at 
present the case. A. Emin Davies. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Assets - - £47,000,000 Annual Income - - £6,750,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


licy-holders’ point of view.” 
ee ee — ee La § Insurance Directory. 


Apply for Prospectus ‘tothe 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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M® G.K. CHESTERTON 


begs to announce that 
under the auspices of “ The New Witness ” League 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held at 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
on 


FRIDAY, JULY 14th, at 8 p.m., 
when the scandal of 


Tue SALE or HONOURS 


to benefit the Secret Party Funds will be dealt with. 





Chairman - Professor F. Y. ECCLES. 





The speakers will include: — 


Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC, 
Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, 


and 


Mr. E. S. P. HAYNES. 





ADMISSION FREE. 





THE THIRD 


Leaving Nov. 3. 





WORLD TOUR DE LUXE 


Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


This Round the World Tour is entirely exceptional, as it is 
based on the personal experience of this well-known traveller 
who will accompany it. It provides THE OPPORTUNITY to visit 
the beauty spots of the world under the most favourable 
circumstances with the maximum of comfort and without the 
usually attendant difficulties. 


CEYLON, AUSTRALIA, JAVA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 


Write for Descriptive Itinerary. 
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Flannels Cleaned in 4 Days 


Flannels received by us on Monday are returned, 
beautifully cleaned, on the following Saturday, so that 
you can wear them for the week-end. Our charge 
(including free collection by local Branch) is only 1s. gd. 
Complete list of addresses on request. 


Achille Serre r 


Head Office & Works: Hackney Wickg &, 9, 
Branches and Agents Evervwhere. x18 



















LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - -  £16,500,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - 10,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
end Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Heal 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 








“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











THE HUMAN HAIR — 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 





Te pe een. 
la: down for the preserva 
baiz are sim lead Gad cocina Dee ee 


Price 7d. post free from \ 


117 J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ( 
St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 











United Kingdom 
Provident Institution 


One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 
FUNDS EXCEED - - TEN MILLIONS. 
At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing 
at that date. 


Unimpeachable Security. Favourable Mortality. 
High Interest Yield. Low Working Expenses. 


The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the sources of 
future profit and renders the Institution's Policies as attractive to present 
and prospective Members of this great Mutual Office as they were in pre- 
War days, when its Bonuses were among the highest paid by British 
Offices. Write for New Prospectus to the Secretary. 


Head Office - 196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 























ARE YOU BLIND 


to the needs of those who cannot see ? 


Those needs are manifold, and a moment's thought will 
bring you to understand them, and to realise that all blessed 
with eyesight should make it a duty to help provide the blind 
with those means by which they can partially overcome 
their terrible handicap. 


You can do so by sending a donation to the 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920), 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W. I, 
the wide activities of which embrace the care of the baby 


blind from birth down to the man or woman who becomes 
blind in old age. 
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SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield —_ School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community ; to encourage a by means of Literature, A , Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as ory + Pen pay 2 The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, Medical Profession for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dan , Cookery and al) such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 a year. Gerrard’s 

Cress is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

ae is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL, 


T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 
A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform required, 
no extras ged; happy individual work ; a few backward children received. 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp, 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged r1-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B.R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W.14. 


-N.E.U. DAY SCHOOL, 3 Queen’s Gardens, W. 2.—There are a 


few vacancies for next term beginning September 26th. Ages 6 to 18.—For 
particulars apply to Miss FauncE, at the above address. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
juca' 

















as members of study. attention 
qualified staff. cipal : THEODORA E. RE. 





KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S&S KENSINGTON. 


DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For sate apply to the PrinciraL, 
33 CoURTFIELD GarpENns, LonpoN, S.W. 5. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

t Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

VV SDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE ParK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DAaLcRozB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKBN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
im this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics en the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and es entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 neas. Simple, natural, happy home life, with 
suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School, 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 

per annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, 
for girls from 8 to 14 years of age, will be ed in September by Miss I. 1. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Honours ool of Modern History, M.A., 
Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss 
GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES : 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL. Applications for admission should be addressed to Miss R#ys, at St. David’s, 
@s soon as ble. Before September 6th, interviews by appointment only. 


S T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 p.a.—Principal: Miss ALIczE J. Rosrnson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINcIPAL. 





























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


sen — Advertisements are inserted at 
0 m Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 

All communications should be addressed THR MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


























UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The CHAIR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the Patronage of the 
UNIVERSITY COURT becomes vacant by the Resignation of 
Professor NIVEN, F.R.S., on 30th SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT will proceed to consider an appoint. 
ment to the CHAIR on the 25th JULY, 1922. The Salary proposed 


is £1,100. 
Marischal College, H. J. BUTCHART, | 
Aberdeen. Secretary to the University. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 





Applications are invited for the office of DIRECTOR of TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. aa 

The Director will be a Professor of the University. 

Salary £1,000. 

Duties commence March, 1923. , . ' 

Applications should be lodged with the University by the 3oth 
Se ptember. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERAL 
FOR Vicrorta, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


GORDON SQUARE. SEPTEMBER, 1922, 

MIss MARJORIE STRACHEY is intending to receive pupils from ages 10 to 14 

for instruction every morning. Special arrangements can also be made 
for more advanced work with older students. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Marion McCartuy’s Postal Course offers 


the out-of-town student the identical instruction given to her London Class, 
—Write for particulars, MARION McCaRTHY, 16 Hallam Street, London, W.1 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

Fo ROSsEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. . & G. 

surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Gi 

Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCB. 

4 LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINB and ENGINEERING for Mea 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and omptly undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shor thand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and poomptiy typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham P , Clifton, Bristol, 





























“| SeewRrrane AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANB, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Anthors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 


tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. N 
typing experience.—Miss Hi~piTcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 








UPLICATING of all kinds expertly executed. Any numbef 
of copies on short notice.—Horacr MANN, 11 Aberdeen Walk, Armley, Leeds. 





YPEWRITING AUTHORS’ MSS. Prompt, accurate. Twenty 
years’ experience literary work. Highly recommended.—Miss LANGRIDGE, 
26 Meridian Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers mt J liberty to r= 
f class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue wor pecifications to 
jee, aw STATESMAN, “y Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bmore. and HEALTHY HOME for 3 or 4 children with @ 
retired medical woman living on the Chilterns. Good educational advantages 
Write Box 746, NEw STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Londoa, 


W.c, 2. 

REFORMED INNS. 

A* for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OOK PLATES. igi desi —Write for particulars to 
OszorngEs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price "y 
ot send garments for free estimate.—LonDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 137 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





PLATT BROS. 


PRESENT VALUE OF ASSETS 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 





THE B.S.T. PURCHASE. 

Presiding at the annual general meeting of the company, held 
yesterday (Thursday) at Oldham, Mr. H. Platt Hall, in the course of 
his speech moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said : 
“ Notwithstanding the present increased values of properties, our 
buildings, boilers, steam engines, machine tools, etc., remain (in our 
balance-sheet) at pre-war values, less the full annual depreciations. 

“Our valuers estimate these properties, together with the con- 
vertible stock, to be worth at to-day’s prices {£4,697,329, which is 
nearly double the amount at which they stand in our stock books. 

“When you see from the figures I have quoted from the balance- 
sheet that the total of the investments, sundry debtors, cash and bills 
equals {2,374,523, as against {1,483,822 last year, an increase of no 
less than £890,701, you will agree that the company is in a very strong 
financial position. 

“The most important event has been the offer from B.S.T., Ltd., 
for the purchase of the Ordinary shares of the company. For some 
time past it has been obvious that an increase in the number of share- 
holders of the company was desirable. 

“ The company is 100 years old. It has been a public company for 
a considerable time, but the majority of the Ordinary shares were 
held in comparatively few hands, and as the original shareholders 
died, their shares have passed to the hands of trustees. 


SHAREHOLDERS REINVEST. 

“No matter how wide a testator makes the investment clauses in 
his will, counsel's opinion states that on no account may industrial 
investments be held indefinitely. The present opportunity is one in 
which trustees would have incurred a most serious responsibility had 
they refused to accept. 

“We have come to the third generation. As was natural, there has 
been for some time past an increasing number of these trustees who 
desired to make some change in their investments. 

“ After much thought, consideration, and only after prolonged 
negotiation, was the business arranged. While the trustees are, of 
course, debarred in the majority of cases from continuing any portion 
of their interest in the company, individual shareholders have in a 
surprising number of cases made a firm application for both Ordinary 
and Preference shares of the new issue in respect of a considerable 
proportion of their original holding. 

“ The fact that so many of our old shareholders are going back into 
the shares on the new basis is, you will agree, sound evidence of their 
confidence and belief in the company’s future. When the market in 
the shares finally settles down, I feel sure it will be found that the 
Shares have been spread over a large number of investors, creating a 
much wider interest in the company, creating a better market in the 
shares, with benefit to all concerned. 


MANAGEMENT UNCHANGED. 

“No change in the management and business methods is contem- 
plated. Messrs. B.S.T., Ltd., under the terms of the purchase, have 
the right to nominate a director. I am happy to be able to inform 
you that the Right Hon. Lord Emmott, a native of this town, has 
been nominated to the Board. His wide experience in financial and 
Government affairs will be of great value to the directors. 
eae marked contrast to the general engineering trade of the country 
er e machinery has been a really bright spot in industry. We have 

ad a very full share of the orders in the trade for the past twelve 
months, which have resulted in a satisfactory profit. 


5 PROSPEROUS OUTLOOK. 

The firm is generally well supplied with orders for at least two 
years ahead. These orders are principally on behalf of our customers 
in other countries, therefore, with the revival in the spinning and 
aan trades in this country, which revival cannot be delayed 
con itely, we have good grounds for looking forward with confidence 

€ future, with expectations of improved home trade demand.” 
The report was unanimously adopted. The resolution sanctioning 
© Payment of a dividend of 20 per cent., making with the interim 
vidend already paid 22} per cent. for the year, having been agreed, 
© proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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- PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 

















OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 73s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 10s., 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols.; 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
{10 10s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 10s.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 35%, ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 108. (cost £16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
358. (pub. £3 38.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., {6 6s.; Dunsany’s Chronicles of 
R guez, signed rst edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., {9 ; People’s 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 308. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; Cornhill 
Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, {4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d.; Beardsicy’s 
Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books supplied; state wants; catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.—HoLLanpd BRos., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Sag yg Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 1914, 
428., for 6s.; Chesterton's The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs, by 

Patrick Macgill, signed, limited edition, 1os. 6d., 1917; The Equinox, 10 

Vols., rare, £15; Durham and Northumberland Parish R ters, 33 Vols., £7 108.; 
Owen and Blakeway's History of Shrewsbury, 1825, 2 Vols., £5 103.; Greenwich 
Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10; Old English Squire, 
with coloured plates, 1821, £15; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; 
The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 78.; Illustrated 
London News, 46 Vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus. 
5 Vols., privately printed, £3 10s.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, ted by 
John Murray, 1896, {2 28.; Froude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History 
England, 19 Vols., half morocco, fine set, {6 6s.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 
Vols., {2 28.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L..P. only 250 done, 
£6 6s.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 Vols., {4 4s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi 
Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, 5 Vols., {7 78.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued a 
most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, {3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; Bain’s Bubble’s of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, 
The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 Vols., fro 1os.; Omar 
Khayyam, ane pope copy Villon Socy., £4 43.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
book-finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow 
in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of Masefield; Max Beer- 
bohm Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 tures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and 
any other Beerbohm rst Edits.; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895°; Lord Jim, 1900; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1902; Some Reminis- 
cences, 1912.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


FOR RESIDENTIAL OR SCHOLASTIC PURPOSES. — 
450 FT. UP ON HEALTHFUL SURREY HILLS. 


OR SALE, commodious, well-arranged Residence, containing 
4 reception-rooms (one 24 ft. by 18 ft. 6in.), 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good 
offices. Beautifully timbered grounds, orchard and paddock ; about 3} acres 
or more if required. Quiet situation, sunny aspect, fine views. All modern conveni- 
ences. Station ro minutes, 1} miles from Purley. 
Particulars of the Sole Agents, 
HAMPTON aNnpd SONS, 20 St. James’ Square, S.W. r. 


) Fe gg 4-roomed Bungalow ; quiet, healthy village ; sea 1} 
miles. Moderate reat. October onwards.—MmieR, Mariner's Hut, St. 
Nicholas-at-Wade, Thanet. 


ADY WANTS TO RENT Unfurnished Small Cottage, with 
garden; preferably Surrey, Bucks, or near town and a station; indoor 
sanitation essential, bathroom if possible. Or would someone let two or 

three unfurnished rooms in country house or larger cottage; gentlewoman and no 
trouble.—Reply, with terms, to Box 760, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OTSWOLDS.—Furnished Cottage. Garden. Gas. August.— 
MILLER, Campden, Glos. 























ORKSHIRE MOORS.—Grove House, Levisham Station, Yorks., 

TO LET, Furnished, September. Two sitting, 6 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), 

w.c., large garden, Close to station and open moor. Rent {5 58. a week. 
Attendance procurable.—Apply K. E. T. WILKINSON, 10 Museum Street, York. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 

Aug. 1. TYROL & SALZKAMMERGUT ee oe 3 Weeks— 59 gns. 

Oct. 3. NORTHITALY, ART CITIES, & HILL.TOWNS 4 Weeks— 79 gns. 

Oct. 3. GRAND ITALIAN TOUR ee ee ee 6 Weeks—1i1r0 gns. 
—Miss N. S. Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London, S.E. 19, 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 














)OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. EL.is. 

ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best —y central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. ROGERS. 
(Cookery diploma.) 

RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. i“ 

EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 


Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 














HERE NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS. 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 
OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 








WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7s. a day. 
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RUSSIA. 





FOURTH NUMBER OF 


RECONSTRUCTION 


IN 


EUROPE. 


Eprror—JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 


THE ATTITUDE OF WEST- 
ERN EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE ECONOMIC PRO- 
GRAMME OF THE SOVIET 
REPUBLIC EXPOUNDED BY 
THEMSELVES. 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 
(Illustrated.) 


THE SOCIAL AND _ INTEL- 
LECTUAL LIFE OF RUSSIA. 


Articles by LORD ROBERT CECIL, 
PAUL PAINLEVE  (®?s72.*"), 
V. E. ORLANDO (&?srsitiz#), 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
J. M. KEYNES and others. 


Written under the direction of 
LENIN, by the leading People’s 
Commissaries and Assistant 
Commissaries. 


Dr. NANSEN and others. 


Articles by MAXIM GORKI and 
A. LUNACHARSKI (People’s 


Commissary for Education). 


Many other Contributions, including an Important Section on the OIL 
PROBLEM by Sir JOHN CADMAN and others, dealing with Anglo- 
American Relations, The Organisation and Statistics of the Oil Industry, 
the History of Oil at the Genoa Conference, the Oil Resources of Russia, etc. 


BUSINESS BAROMETER OF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, compiled by the London School of Economics. 





PUBLISHED BY THE 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN COMMERCIAL 


JULY 6. 


ONE SHILLING, 


68 PAGES, 


POST FREE FROM GUARDIAN BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER. 
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